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THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


GERMAN PHILOSOPHY IN 1909.1 


ERMAN philosophy during the year 1909 presents a funda- 
mentally unitary character, in spite of the differentiation 
and manifoldness of its active factors, factors that to some extent 
are mutually hostile. The movements which we characterized 
in our earlier reports continue in evidence, movements that ap- 
pear to converge towards a common goal: the epistemological 
interest continues to impress itself on philosophical thought; 
Kant continues to be the central figure for philosophical orienta- 
tion, and attempts are constantly renewed to move beyond the 
Kantian position, to re-travel the line of development, although 
in a new manner and on a new basis, that led from the founder 
of Criticism to Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. The neo-romantic 
movement, in the wide sense of the term, has lost little in in- 
tensity. Partly in connection with these phases of thought and 
partly independently of them, a new turn has manifested itself, 
preparation for which has been making for some time, although 
lately it has made more rapid and decisive progress—I mean the 
turn from epistemology to metaphysics. Metaphysics has come 
so prominently into the foreground, that there is reason to believe 
it will shortly occupy the chief place in philosophical discussion. 
Its introduction was brought about by that movement which, 
in its official program, repudiated metaphysics—neo-Kantianism. 
If Kant’s significance consists chiefly in the establishment of 
the transcendental logic, the logic that concerns itself with the 
laws of being, of the real, in contradistinction to the old formal 
logic, and not with the laws of thought in general; if the problem 
of the external world, of mathematical physics, is especially un- 

1Translated from the German by Professor Wm. A. Hammond. 
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folded in this logic, then it is clear that this mode of thought, 
directed as it is to being as such, can only be artificially sundered 
from metaphysics. The question here must become constantly 
more insistent. Have the categories that we impose upon things 
any real correspondence with them? Are actual being and be- 
coming really commensurate with them? When Windelband, 
one of the strongest neo-Kantians, announced in the Heidelberg 
Congress that one could not initiate investigation into thought 
and knowledge without at once taking into account their relation 
to being, that epistemology is here consequently most intimately 
connected with metaphysics, his statement sounded like the for- 
mulation of a program which the immediate future must carry 
out. And it is noteworthy that it was Windelband who was 
chiefly active in introducing the rigorous metaphysicist Bergson 
into Germany. 

One may conclude that interest in the problems of metaphysics, 
which has always been, properly speaking, the focus of philo- 
sophical inquiry, cannot in the long run be silenced, either by 
means of the anti-metaphysical and ametaphysical methods of 
the extreme positivists and phenomenalists (one thinks here 
chiefly of Avenarius and Mach), or still less by means of indiffer- 
ence, the attempt to pass over metaphysical questions without 
affirming or denying them, as was the case with many of the 
Kantians. We shall see that during the past year the discussion 
of metaphysics within the compass of scientific philosophy grew 
in intensity. 

That all such attempts, in so far as they have any solid founda- 
tion, discover their direction-points chiefly in the Critical Philos- 
ophy, or at least have an immediate internal relationship to 
Kant, is almost self-evident for any student who understands 
the evolution of German philosophy. We can consequently 
begin our exposition with neo-Kantianism, and determine the 
characteristics of separate movements by their greater or lesser 
distance from this point of departure. 

Here I should like to recur again to Windelband’s name. 
Little as he belongs to the dogmatic neo-Kantians (Windelband 
in his Praeludien prepared the way for the revival of Fichte), 
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still he has always stood for the fundamental principles of trans- 
cendentalism in contradistinction to everything that might be 
called empiricism, psychologism, and relativism. It is to him 
that we owe the precise differentiation of the critical and genetic 
methods which had been, for the most part, confused by the 
empiricists. 

In his rectoral address, Der Wille zur Wahrheit (Winter, Heidel- 
berg), he takes issue with the relativistic and psychologistic form 
of pragmatism. According to this type of pragmatism, theo- 
retical truth and practical usefulness are interchangeable notions, 
the latter being understood also in a higher sense. Windelband 
turns the point of his polemic against all such identification. 

The reiation which is here established between theory and 
practice, is a relation of constant recurrence in the history of 
philosophy. It goes hack to the ancient Sophists whom Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle opposed with the doctrine of absolute truth. 
In modern, and the most modern philosophy, it has made its 
appearance more frequently. Indeed, one may say that the 
entire psychologistic and empiristic epistemology of modern times 
is arrayed under this banner. So Hume's explanation of causal- 
ity in terms of organic exercise and habituation, and the instinct 
of expectation rooted therein, is a clear attempt to refer abstract 
principles of the understanding to the method of adaptation to 
environment—consequently, to a biological factor. In the nine- 
teenth century, under the growing influence of natural science, 
especially through the rise of the evolutionistic and Darwinian 
theories, ideas of this sort have become much more prominent. 
Especially Herbert Spencer, in extreme opposition to rationalism, 
undertook to subordinate logic to biology. German philosophers 
also, like Mach and Avenarius, have pursued the same tendency. 
For the principles which are set up by them as the fundamental 
law of the spiritual, the law of economy and the minimum meas- 
ure of energy, have an exclusively biological origin. Pragma- 
tism, in its extreme form, sums up these movements. 

Windelband analyzes the situation very clearly and defines it 
in the most careful logical form. He concedes, without more ado, 
that<the will-to-truth is not primitive; that all knowledge, at 
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the beginning, was exclusively means for the attainment of prac- 
tical ends; that, however, as often happens in the psychical 
world, means become ends in the process of evolution. This 
process of transfer (from means to end) has nothing to say about 
the essential nature of what is transferred, namely, truth, for 
the process can lead to very valuable but also to very worthless 
results. So, for instance, avarice arose through the conception 
of money as a mere means for the acquisition of real goods 
being transferred to an imaginary end-in-itself. There arose in 
the same way such completely different phenomena as avarice 
and veracity, and it follows consequently that the psychological 
mechanism of its origin has nothing to say about the value of 
the phenomenon. Windelband sees in this theory an epistemo- 
logical analogy to the theory of unregulated moral individualism 
and zsthetic impressionism, in so far as all of these theories 
represent a standpoint that transcends values. Windelband then 
takes account of the more subtle shades of pragmatism, expressed 
in the doctrine that all knowledge is judgment and that judgment 
presupposes an act of will. Evidently the function of judgment 
as affirmation or negation is a matter of will, but the validity of 
the content is independent of every volition. Truth originates 
not in the will, but in things themselves. 

This view approximates somewhat closely to the position taken 
by Josiah Royce at the Heidelberg Congress, in which he at- 
tempted to unite pragmatism with rationalism, an attempt dis- 
cussed by me in my last annual report. The belief in an absolute 
truth is brought into relation with the conviction that this be- 
lief realizes itself in voluntaristic form. This idea is closely re- 
lated to neo-Fichteanism, as I formerly explained. Windelband’s 
address furnishes another proof that the critical conception of 
truth, that goes back to Kant, cannot be shattered by such 
attacks. At the same time, its inner structure is by no means 
complete and flawless. Clearly as this conception is differen- 
tiated from the other two notions of truth, the metaphysical 
and the psychologistic (and in this sharp differentiation lies its 
originality, its fundamental significance), still there are obscuri- 
ties that surround the notion which need to be cleared up. 
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Above all, as I have already indicated, its relation to metaphysics 
is a point in which are concealed unsolved problems. The most 
faithful interpreters of Kant’s doctrine are to be found in the 
circle of those thinkers, who, in the Kantstudien, have elaborated 
and extended the fundamental motifs of transcendentalism with 
the greatest possible uniformity and consistency. In the past 
year the Studien presented a series of contributions, whose signifi- 
cance was not limited to historical matters. Lorenz Ighthan 
writes on the relation of pragmatism to Kant (Verhdltnis des 
Pragmatismus zu Kant). He takes pains to set forth the pragmatic 
implications in the Critical Philosophy, as, for instance, the postu- 
lates of the practical reason, their primacy over the theoretical, 
the activity of the understanding, and the significance of the 
principle of belief. But it is precisely in these analogies that 
the difference between the two theories, to which Windelband 
and Royce directed attention, is seen. 

Rickert’s searching investigation, Zwei Wege der Erkenntnis- 
theorie, deserves especial mention. The sub-title of the article, 
Transcendental Psychology and Transcendental Logic (Trans- 
zendentalpsychologie und Transzendentallogik) characterizes fully 
the importance of the subject matter. Rickert maintains here, 
in general, the standpoint of his earlier works, but attempts to 
supplement the same ina notable way. The object of knowledge 
is in so far transcendent as it (the object) furnishes the norm 
and direction of knowledge and is consequently independent of 
knowledge, not, however, in so far as it presents a second meta- 
physical reality. The attempts to rise to a metaphysical reality 
of this sort he opposes by the argument that the acceptance of 
such a reality must necessarily be clothed in the form of a judg- 
ment, and consequently remain dependent on the truth of the 
judgment formed. Further than the establishment of the latter, 
the epistemological theory cannot therefore attain. Its proper 
problem is to explain what is contained in this truth. That 
all knowledge is judgment is also presupposed by Rickert. In 
extraordinarily penetrating analyses, he characterizes the two 
paths that lead to the establishment of knowledge. The trans- 
cendental-psychological path presents knowledge as a psychical 
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process and penetrates through an exact analysis of this process, 
gradually to the object of knowledge; the other, the transcen- 
dental-logical, proceeds from the object of knowledge immedi- 
ately. Wecanalsosee that the first is, in its point of departure, 
phenomenological. It regards knowledge from the side of being, 
as a psychical phenomenon; the latter is purely logical—it re- 
gards knowledge not as a real factum, but exclusively from the 
view-point of its ideal meaning. Both modes of thought have 
their advantages and defects, and just for that reason supplement 
each other. In the first place, Rickert describes the transcen- 
dental-psychological procedure. This is not to be confused with 
psychologism, in so far as it recognizes the transcendental values 
in their unconditioned character, but merely investigates the 
form of their internal presence. The object of knowledge is 
presented here to consciousness as a necessity of judgment, con- 
sequently as an ought, as a demand. The criterion of truth, 
which on the one side is a constituent part of the individual 
psychical life, and on the other side validates this over-individual 
demand, is an evidence-feeling. More precisely expressed, this 
is the psychical representative of the transcendent ought. The 
psychological point of view carries one so far. Rickert now tries 
to show that this method is forced to find support secretly in the 
transcendental-logical mode of thought, for a feeling, in short, 
any psychical processes as such, implies nothing outside of itself; 
it involves merely its own interpretation. “‘We have escaped 
relativism only by refusing to analyze psychical being (Sein), 
by saying rather that we interpret its meaning,’’ that is, by the 
logical method. The second path, the transcendental-logical, is 
no longer directed to the act of thinking at all, but to what is 
expressed in thinking, to the ideal content. It does not concern 
itself with the internal realization of the thought, which is always 
confined within temporal limits, but to the timeless, eternal mean- 
ing of the proposition. The former is a fragment of empirical 
reality; the latter is nothing real at all. In the spirit of this 
second method, Rickert undertakes to define the essential nature 
of the proposition, its meaning, its value for truth, and in doing 
this he reaches very interesting conclusions. The meaning of a 
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proposition that lays claim to truth he calls its import (Sinn), 
in distinction from mere verbal meaning. The import is not 
identical with ideal reality, ascribable, for example, to mathe- 
matical figures, although it has much in common with this. This 
distinction, which one meets with in Kantian terminology as the 
distinction between apodicity and ideality, is so important that 
I quote Rickert’s words in elucidation of the point. “I construct 
a true proposition upon and concerning an ideal reality, but the 
import of this proposition is as little identical with the ideal reality 
as the import of a proposition concerning actual reality is identical 
with actual reality. The angle in a half circle is not true, there- 
fore has not logical import as we are using the term here. The 
attribute of truth is only applicable to the ‘import’ of a proposi- 
tion regarding the magnitude of this angle.’’ The logical import 
is identical neither with an empirical nor an ideal reality nor 
with any metaphysical reality; it is not reality at all, and never- 
theless is not identical with nothing; it has a value, a value which 
is characterized not by saying that it is, but that it is valid. 
Consequently one must designate epistemology as the determina- 
tion of values, a determination that must necessarily precede all 
sciences that have to do with the real. Value must not, however, 
be confused with norm, as is often the case. Only when trans- 
ferred to the sphere of the actual, the real,—when opposed to a 
subject, whose recognition it claims,—does value become a de- 
mand, an ought, a norm. Husserl has already pointed out the 
fact that normative disciplines need a purely theoretical founda- 
tion. According to Rickert’s happy characterization, norm is 
the psychological expression of absolute value; therefore, from a 
strictly logical point of view, it scarcely comes into consideration. 
In the last section of his treatise, Rickert attempts to show that 
these two methods cannot exist separately, but must supplement 
each other. The problems raised by Rickert in his new work are 
very significant. In general one gets the impression that we have 
here a slight shifting of the center of gravity from neo-Fichtean- 
ism to that movement of absolute logicism (Logismus) repre- 
sented by Husserl and by Meinong, the founder of the theory 
of objects (Gegenstandstheorie). One cannot charge Rickert with 
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the surrender nor even with any essential modification of his 
former theory. On the contrary, it reappears here more clearly 
in all its characteristics, in its remarkable union of pure phe- 
nomenalism and properly understood positivism with strict trans- 
cendentalism. What brings Rickert nearer to the thinkers re- 
ferred to is the strong emphasis laid by him on the distinction 
between norm and value, the characterization of value as some- 
thing at rest and complete in itself, the reference to the objective, 
factual in it. We thus get an insight into the inner relationship 
of the several movements, which differ from one another less in 
their aims than in their means and methods. These writings of 
Rickert form the foundation of a new treatment of the chief 
problems of logic, which he announces and which the public 
will await with expectancy. 

One will conclude from this survey that it is only with great 
reservations that Rickert can be called the founder and exponent 
of neo-Fichteanism, that the roots of his philosophy are to be 
found rather in the Kantian system. What stamps him as an 
exponent of Criticism and distinguishes him from all post-Kan- 
tians, philosophers of identity, and romanticists, is his phenomen- 
alistic confession of faith, his attitude toward dogmatic meta- 
physics, his strict separation of the theoretical and metaphysical, 
logical and ontological. He, therefore, rejects Fichte’s doctrine 
of the world-will as the ultimate ground of all being and thought, 
as the source of the categories. For this position, in order to be 
true, would presuppose the validity of the highest logical axioms, 
and consequently the purely theoretical values, which have no 
reality at all, would denote the ultimate and profoundest ele- 
ments, at once the final goal of analysis. Between this strictly 
immanent, logical system and the system of Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel, there is a wide chasm. For the essential mark of the 
philosophers of identity is (as may be seen in the name itself) 
just this, that they aim to overcome the distinction between 
thought and being, in fact to deny the existence of such a dis- 
tinction, to represent the forms of logic as at one and the same 
time the forms of reality. This movement, as one well knows, 
reaches its apogee in Hegel. Fichte and Schelling, probably in 
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dependence upon Kant’s moral philosophy, always aim to pene- 
trate behind the theoretical to a metalogical principle, namely, 
the will, the absolute, in order to deduce therefrom the theoretical. 
Hegel, on the contrary, is pure logician. The transcendental 
method seems to have attained first in him its complete realiza- 
tion, for which Kant provided the decisive stimulus. One must 
concede to the Hegelians, as well as to the neo-Hegelians, that the 
standpoint of their master was in reality in one respect more con- 
sistent than that of Kant. In Kant’s system the transcendental 
method is still tainted with an undeniable ambiguity. On the 
one hand, it belongs to its essence to mediate to us eternal, 
necessary, absolute truths, for example, the truths of mathe- 
matics, to carry us beyond the accidental character of the em- 
pirical and factual; on the other hand, Kant conjoins these truths 
with the actual in so far as he causes them to proceed from the 
subject, as its inmost forms. The subject, however, is itself a 
piece of reality, as is also the object,—consequently a mere fact, 
to which no immediate logical necessity attaches. Consequently 
Kant never succeeded in completely overcoming subjectivism 
and along with it psychologism, the philosophy of fact. The 
logical element in his philosophy was always brought into con- 
stant relationship to the ego; it was at one and the same time a 
function of the ego, and Hegel was the first to set it free from this 
dependence, after Fichte and Schelling had prepared the way 
for its autonomy. Hegel's idea had its center of gravity in itself; 
it is an absolute, logical necessity, that is sovereign over the real, 
and consequently is not a function of reality, whether of an 
objective or subjective kind. For, if the categories, in Kant’s 
exposition, are forms or products of the subject, then this rela- 
tionship, this dependence upon the subject is in turn a fact 
concerning which one must reach a conclusion according to logical 
criteria. If, for example, the categories are to be regarded as 
proceeding from the activity of the subject, that is, if they are 
to be considered as related to the subject as effect to cause, then 
such a relationship presupposes the category of causality. Con- 
sequently the logical element is always the prius, an element 
not derivable from the factual. It is here that one sees most 
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clearly the threads that connect transcendentalism with panlo- 
gism. On the other hand, we find here also the connection 
between the standpoints of Hegel and modern logistic (Logismus), 
represented by Windelband, Rickert, Husserl, and earlier by 
Schuppe. The priority of the logical to the real is the argument 
on which Rickert, as we have seen, bases his epistemological 
position. The great difference between modern logistic and 
Hegel’s position consists chiefly in the fact that the former sunders 
ideality and reality, abstracts from facts, while Hegel fuses the 
two. Hegel’s logic is not the totality and system of ideal laws, 
developed beyond the plane of reality, but is the doctrine of 
reality itself and its laws; it is at one and the same time logic 
and metaphysics. On the other hand, modern logistic is pure 
formalism, which presents a framework of things, but in no wise 
touches their concrete content. This fundamental difference is 
doubtless due to the fact that the rationalists and antipsycholo- 
gists of the present time take their bearings chiefly from formal 
logic, whereas Hegel, as the successor of Kant, started with the 
newly established transcendental logic, which took account of 
the connection between thought and reality revealed in knowing, 
rather than of the universal principles of thought. All these 
connections and transitions may be observed not merely in con- 
temporary imitations and copies now current, but also in the 
great original documents that are now accessible in new and 
comprehensive editions, provided with complete introductions. 
The publishing house of Eckardt in Leipzig, through its edition of 
philosophical classics, has contributed substantially to the in- 
crease of interest in the great post-Kantian movement and to the 
spread of the philosophical masterpieces of that period. Some 
time ago a selection of Schelling’s works was published, and then 
it was planned to issue a similar edition of Fichte’s writings in 
six volumes and a complete edition of Hegel in twelve volumes. 
Of Fichte’s works the second and fourth volumes have appeared, 
the former containing the Grundlage des Naturrechts and Das 
System der Sittenlehre; the fourth volume containing the Darstel- 
lung der Wissenschaftslehre of 1801. Medicus, the well-known 
author of the monograph on Fichte, is editor. Of the Hegel 
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edition we have volume 2, the Phaenomenologie des Geistes, with 
an exhaustive introduction by the editor, Otto Weiss. This is 
the third edition of the Phaenomenologie to appear within a few 
years, the two preceding editions having been edited by Bolland 
and Lasson. It is remarkable that this work, which over a hun- 
dred years ago gave the first impulse to a great philosophical 
movement, should have fallen almost into oblivion a generation 
later, and now achieve a radiant resurrection. 

About the same time there was published a German translation 
of Benedetto Croce’s spirited work Lebendiges und Totes in Hegels 
Philosophie, a translation prepared by Buchler and published by 
Winter. The book is interesting and valuable in two respects: 
in the first place as an interpretation of the Hegelian system and 
method, and in the second place as evidence of the influence 
exercised by Hegel in Italy. Croce, as one may gather from the 
title of his book, is no unqualified disciple of Hegel. He pro- 
claims him primarily as the discoverer of the true philosophical 
method, in contradistinction from the methods of the special 
sciences, mathematics, natural science, and history. The logical 
concept, as Hegel understood it, is at once universal and concrete. 
That is, the logical concept does not proceed like the universal 
idea from abstraction; it mirrors rather reality in its complete 
fullness and life. This is accomplished by the annulment and 
synthesis of opposites. While the ordinary formal logic of the 
abstract understanding isolates the opposites, sets them over 
against each other as irreconcilable, Hegel shows that opposites, 
just because they have to be brought into relation with each 
other, press toward union in a higher concept, in which they 
(contraries) are annulled as its moments. In this movement of 
opposites, the rhythm of the world-process, the eternal becoming, 
is clearly stamped. Thought is here brought into harmony with 
reality, raised to a sort of identity with reality. Regarded from 
this standpoint, Hegel’s method is at least a brilliant interpreta- 
tion of the process of nature, a complete nature-symbolism. But 
Croce is at pains to discover the fundamental error in its applica- 
tion, the error that was destined to bring the Hegelian philosophy 

'Heidelberg, 1909, pp. xv, 228. 
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into discredit. It consists in this, that Hegelianism treats the 
synthesis of mere differences as it does the synthesis of opposites, 
that, in the conventional language of school logic, it does not dis- 
tinguish between disparate and contradictory notions. The dead 
and obsolete element in Hegel is the attempt at a speculative 
construction of the individual, the empirical in nature and history. 
But there remains in it the living element, capable of further 
development, namely, the conception of the universal, concrete 
notion, which proceeds through opposition and antithesis to this 
annulment and higher union of opposites. To this aspect of 
Hegelianism the philosophy of the present must return. 

A revival of this feature of Hegelianism is found by Croce in 
Bergson’s intuitive philosophy, with its demand that the individ- 
ual live himself into the rhythm of things themselves, that he par- 
ticipate, through his spirit, immediately in their movement. But 
there is an essential difference here, as Croce points out. Bergson, 
whose doctrine has acquired some vogue in Germany, probably be- 
cause of its closer relation to German than to French thought, re- 
gards his philosophy as a sort of indirect negative supplement to 
Neo-Hegelianism. The publishing house of Diederichs has 
planned a translation of his works, which will increase the range of 
their influence. For this reason they demand attention in this 
respect, and more particularly the works: Materie und Geddchinis 
and Einfihrung in die Metaphysik. In Materie und Gedéchtnis, 
to which Windelband has written a compelling introduction, the 
author discusses the old problem of the relation between mind 
and body. He considers the problem, however, from a stand- 
point peculiar to his philosophy, the standpoint of memory. 
Memory, the preservation of the past, is the characteristic mark 
of the soul, distinguishing it from the body, the external world. 
In a very thorough analysis he shows the impossibility of explain- 
ing this phenomenon from physical processes, from movements 
in the brain. To be sure, the opposition must not be pushed too 
far. Matter itself is not a thing purely of the present, but what- 
ever is registered in the phenomenon of motion, indeed in every 
phenomenon of change, is a continuous transition from past to 
present. Reality is nothing beént, but a becoming, and the 
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rhythm of becoming is the rhythm of continuity. Bergson finds 
here the fundamental motif of his system, a motif which he 
develops further in his Einfiihrung in die Metaphysik. 

One may characterize it in the first place as a criticism of 
abstract concepts, or better as a criticism of the abstracting 
intellect. The abstracting intellect leads us astray; it alienates 
us from the deeper understanding of reality, because it analyses 
reality into separate atoms, between which the immediate union 
and reciprocity are not recoverable. It reduces becoming to 
atomic form and then strives, to no purpose, to reconstruct it 
from separate, punctual stadia of being, just as it attempts to 
reconstruct motion from an indefinite number of static positions. 
One sees here, strictly regarded, a renewal of the Eleatic polemic 
and a revival of Heracliteanism, that reappears also in Hegel. 
Bergson’s assertion that abstraction arbitrarily dissolves the 
concrete, the real, and then produces isolated opposites, which in 
reality are always united, thoroughly recalls Hegel. But in the 
positive part of his doctrine there is a great difference between 
him and Hegel. Bergson explains the abstract formation of the 
concept, in dependence upon Darwinism and pragmatism, from 
the need of action, which necessitates, so to speak, a fixed point 
d’appui and forces one in thought to bring the flux of natural 
process in this artificial way to a standstill at separate points. 
The knowing, theoretical man, on the contrary, can adequately 
measure reality only by giving up all conceptual thought and 
sinking himself intuitively in the continuous stream, in the living 
process of reality. For Hegel, on the other hand, the abstract 
concept is not the highest instance of the logical, but only one 
of its moments, that cannot be isolated: the true interpretation 
of reality does not flow from the abstract concept; it does not 
presuppose the abandonment of the conceptual in the return to 
intuition, but its reform by means of the principle of dialectic. 

Through all the distinctions between this form of the philos- 
ophy of intuition and Hegelianism the common bond remains 
clear: the conviction that becoming represents the basic form of 
the real and that true knowledge means in some way or other the 
spiritual assimilation of this eternal becoming to itself. In ex- 
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treme antithesis to this stands the philosophy of African Spir, a 
thinker not adequately valued, whose collected works are now 
issued in a new edition. Mrs. Helene Claparéde-Spir, the philos- 
opher’s daughter, has brought the edition out through the pub- 
lishing house of Ambrosius Barth and has written a reverent 
introduction that furnishes the more important biographical facts. 
The first volume (pp. xxx, 547) contains the chief work Denken 
und Wirklichkeit; the second volume (pp. 390) contains two of the 
more extended treatises, Moralitét und Religion and Recht und 
Unrecht, as well as a series of minor essays of various content. 
Spir’s chief work appears to be built on a very simple presup- 
position: the principle of identity. The principle gets its pe- 
culiar significance by being held as an unconditioned postulate 
and by being carried through to its remotest consequences. The 
most important thing here is the definition and interpretation 
of the principle which gives the entire system its center of gravity 
and its stamp. The principle of identity in Spir’s philosophy is 
not a mere law of thought, but is also a principle of reality, 
because he ascribes to thought an objective and ontological sig- 
nificance. The principle, in Spir’s meaning, is not merely an 
identical and analytical proposition, but a synthetic, an existen- 
tial principle. That is, it is found in the actual nature of things 
that they are in the strictest sense self-identical, that there is in 
them neither difference nor variation. Wherever we find such 
differences, we are not concerned with the absolute essence of 
the world, but merely with phenomena that are in no way deriv- 
able from the Absolute nor explicable by means of it. One sees 
that Spir treats identity and substance as one and the same 
fundamental concept. Our sensuous apprehension of things rests 
upon an illusion given in nature, in consequence of which we 
regard sensible phenomena as real substance. True reality, the 
unconditioned, is accessible only to thought and in so far we 
participate in it. But neither the external world nor our own 
existence, neither subject nor object, corresponds to it. The 
striking feature of this philosophy, which is a revival of the Eleatic 
point of view, is the simplicity of its fundamental notion and the 
consistent way in which it is carried through. Spir is particu- 
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larly interesting because of his persistent apotheosis of the ab- 
stract and because of his strong opposition to Hegel. We have 
here a renewal of the ancient and unsettled quarrel between 
Parmenides and Heraclitus. Whoever insists upon being is un- 
able to understand becoming, and, conversely, the philosopher 
who identifies becoming with reality is the perplexed oppo- 
nent of being. For Spir the epistemological situation takes a 
curious turn: the only knowable, the empirical world, is for him, 
because of its constant change, the absolutely incomprehensible, 
and the only comprehensible is the unknowable, the uncondi- 
tioned and absolute. As we see, the range of Hegelian ideas 
expands in surprising fashion in so far as it is not confined merely 
to the great problems of methodology but revives metaphysics 
also, which for Hegel coincides with logic. In reference to this 
double aspect we were able in our last report to characterize 
precisely the points in which modern logistic differs from and 
agrees with Hegel. As I remarked in an earlier article, one might 
rank Rudolph Eucken, the philosopher who last year received 
the Nobel prize, with the Hegelian in a narrower metaphysical, 
but not in a methodological sense. For Eucken in his numerous 
writings expresses the view that the true, absolute essence of 
reality is disclosed neither in the phenomena of the external 
world nor in the phenomena of the internal world, neither in 
physics nor in psychology, but in a spiritual life, in a combination 
of eternal values and necessities, which are revealed, to be sure, 
in the depths of personal experience, without ever becoming 
identical with the personal. One of his most recent writings, 
Hauptprobleme der Religionsphilosophie der Gegenwart, the third 
edition of which, enriched by an important chapter, Der Kampf 
der Gegenwart um das Christentum, appeared last year, gives us a 
deeper insight into this new mode of thought. 

In opposition to metaphysical tendencies, such as the fore- 
going, we find pure logistic (Logismus) as taught in various 
forms but with similar foundations by Rickert, Husserl, and 
Meinong, related to Hegelianism at most in a general methodo- 
logical way. In the last-named group one might very well rank 
Leonard Nelson, the leader of the Fries school in Géttingen. 
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It is a common characteristic of all these tendencies that, in 
opposition to Fichteanism and Hegelianism, they make no at- 
tempt at any objective, aprioristic establishment of specifically 
logical facts, but primarily at a subjective, psychological estab- 
lishment of them. In agreement with this view is the phe- 
nomenalistic standpoint of Husserl, also the object-theory (Ge- 
genstandstheorie) of Meinong and the anthropological standpoint 
of Nelson. The monographs of the Fries school, published by 
Nelson and Hessenberg, in which a vigorous polemic is waged 
against the representatives of neo-Kantianism, contained last 
year essays on Darwinism and religion, also on the evolution of 
the Kantian epistemology. 

Pichler’s monograph Uber die Erkennbarkeit der Gegenstinde! 
seems to me to belong here. The author is aware of his philo- 
sophical kinship with Meinong, as is shown by the title. There is 
an inte esting reference to Christian Wolff, who is cited as the 
real founder of the Gegenstandstheorie, a relation which Heinrich 
Gomperz in his Noologie mentions, but with a polemical attitude. 
Pichler goes so far as to prefer Wolff's method to Kant’s, because, 
in a one-sided fashion, he placed the psychological, subjective 
nuance of Kant’s method in the foreground. Above all, in the 
fact that Wolff subordinates the epistemological ground to the 
ground of reality, he sees a decided leaning to the objectivistic 
point of view, which was supplanted by Kant’s doctrine of the 
categories. And so Wolffianism, long since dead, is resurrected 
again along with numerous other resurrections which the great 
systems of the past have experienced in late years. 

Until the present time the storm against logistic (Logismus) 
has broken upon it only from without, from the empiricists and 
psychologists, and also from extreme metaphysicists who build 
chiefly upon a psychologistic foundation. For in their funda- 
mental principle, in the interpretation of the concept of truth, 
in the recognition of the logical as an absolute, timeless, self- 
grounded value, whose validity is independent of its realization, 
of its psychical expression, these various tendencies—however 
opposed they may be in the detailed establishment of the prin- 
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ciple, in their methodology—whether neo-Kantian, neo-Fichtean, 
neo-Hegelian, neo-Friesian, phenomenalogistic or that of the Ge- 
genstandstheorie—are all in accord. It must appear all the more 
striking that a recent attempt has been made to overthrow the 
supporters of logistic with their own weapons and tools, and to 
stamp them on the basis of the principle above referred to as 
psychologists. This attempt is made by Dmitri Michaltschew 
in a work entitled Philosophische Studien, contributions to the 
criticism of modern psychologism.' 

The author is a disciple of Rehmke, but his polemic against 
logistic does not appear to be entirely motivated by this disciple- 
ship. The work is worth reading because of its tendency and 
shows, moreover, that the author is gifted and acute. But the 
arguments will not hold. Michaltschew accuses the logicists of 
misinterpreting the problem of philosophy and of confusing their 
point of departure with psychology. The postulate of psychol- 
ogy is a reality independent of human consciousness, of which 
consciousness in some way or other acquires possession. It raises 
the question as to how the idea of this object is developed in 
man. Philosophy is originally dependent upon the same postu- 
late, and so formulates the epistemological problem in the in- 
soluble, even absurd, question: How does the transcendent reality 
that is independent of consciousness, get into consciousness? 
How can it become immanent? This psychologistic postulate, 
in the opinion of Michaltschew, appears also amongst modern 
logicians, to be sure, in subtler form: they, too, start with an 
element independent of consciousness, of which they then demand 
that it become conscious; only, this is not a transcendent exist- 
ence, but a transcendent norm. The real starting point of philoso- 
phy, however, is the given and not the assumption of a sphere 
independent of the knowing subject, which here is called psychol- 
ogistic in so far as it is an abstraction from the operation of 
psychology. In the characterization of the given, Michaltschew 
depends entirely upon Rehmke. He thinks that relativism can 
be overcome most surely in this way, for the determination of the 
given is absolutely unambiguous. 


‘Leipzig, Engelmann, pp. 573. 
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The philosopher's task is to undertake this determination. On 
the other hand, there can be no epistemology at all, because 
the object is not first taken up by the subject, neither generated 
by it nor elaborated by means of it, but on the contrary is given 
to it at the very start; and this, too, not in approximate and 
symbolic form, not as an indefinite approximation to an ideal 
end, but in immediate, comprehensible objectivity. The soul 
is given as a separate essence, the external world as a unity of 
things, determinations and particularities, as we can conclude still 
more definitely from Rehmke’s book, which we shall shortly have 


‘ to discuss. One must note, however, that the parallelism of its 


concept of truth with the metaphysical, psychologistic position 
which Michaltschew insistently emphasizes, in no wise escapes 
the transcendentalists and exponents of logistic. Rickert has 
characterized with clearness this transition from transcendent 
reality to transcendent value and called attention to the de- 
velopment, which leads from the explication of the notion of 
knowledge, as an agreement between thought and supersensuous 
being, to its explication as a recognition of supersensuous value. 
This argument will neither confuse nor unhorse the defenders of 
logistic. When Michaltschew, however, supposes that their psy- 
chologism is betrayed in the fact that the object of knowledge is 
regarded as something which transcends the boundaries of con- 
sciousness and is known merely in a mediate, symbolical form, 
that—to characterize it more precisely—it confronts us as a prob- 
lem and not as an unconditionally given, this supposition is 
based on an arbitrary definition incapable of being harmonized 
with the facts. It is self-evident that ideal values must somehow 
or other be “given,” in order that we may have knowledge of 
them, in order that we may discuss them at all. The investiga- 
tion of this “given,’”’ of this form of consciousness, as I have 
constantly pointed out in my annual reports, is the greatest 
service of that group of thinkers, who in distinction from the 
neo-Kantians, neo-Fichteans, and the neo-Hegelians, inquire not 
into the objective establishment, but into the subjective com- 
prehension of the categories. I refer to the phenomenalists and 
the exponents of the theory-of-objects (Gegenstandstheorie). 
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They are occupied with the difficult problem, an ultimate prob- 
lem of philosophy, how something supersensuous, without sacri- 
ficing its character, can have at the same time a sensuous form 
of expression. Michaltschew characterizes this as a contradiction 
in terms; it is either given or not given. That we have here an 
antinomy must be conceded without further question, but it is 
the purest dogmatism to attempt to exclude such an antinomy 
from the world-concept. Michaltschew maintains that the uni- 
versal, the notion, is also “given.”” However that may be, it is 
certain that there are concepts which are not given as such, but 
whose very essence makes it impossible that they should be 
adequately and immediately given. So, for example, the con- 
cept of infinity, whose characteristic mark is the incommensura- 
bility of its content. This applies quite as much to our concepts 
of past and future, which are not given directly, but exclusively 
in the symbolic form of recollection and expectation. Recollec- 
tion is not the past itself, neither does it show us the past, but 
it merely signifies, in a manner incapable of more exact explana- 
tion, the past, which itself is not renewable. Consequently, when 
this antinomy between the object of knowledge and the knowl- 
edge of the object, this symbolic function of comprehension, is 
found within sensuous consciousness, it can not excite surprise 
that it should play a still greater rdle in the psychical presentation 
of the supersensuous. Michaltschew’s work would not have suf- 
fered if he had made his attack against Rickert, Husserl, and 
Ewald less violent. However, apart from the important ques- 
tions discussed in it, the work is to be commended as an intro- 
duction to the system of Rehmke. The latter is presented to 
us as a completed whole in the book lately published and entitled 
Philosophie als Grundwissenschaft.1 The author’s Lehrbuch der 
allgemeinen Psychologie and Leib und Seele, rather than his Die 
Welt als Wahrnehmung und Begriff, form the real introduction 
to his system. 

It is usual to class Rehmke amongst the extreme phenomenal- 
ists, but this has no justification, especially if with this tendency 
we combine a relativistic confession of faith. He writes in the 

1Kesselring, Frankfurt, pp. v, 706. 
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preface: ‘‘A science, 4. ¢., an inquiry aiming at indisputably lucid 
explanation of its subject matter, is defensible when the subject 
matter is explained by means of its own nature. The phenomen- 
alistic philosophy, on the contrary, seeks to explain the world 
absolutely by means of a different factor, that lies at the world’s 
basis.””. The definition of philosophy as the fundamental science 
that tests the most universal aspect of the given, its bases, and 
does not present a mere encyclopedic classification of the special 
disciplines, will be unconditionally approved by everybody. 
Fundamentally regarded, this is the Critical, Kantian conception 
of the nature of philosophy. Of Rehmke’s treatment of philo- 
sophical problems a curious realism is characteristic, that is, 
the tendency to regard everything somehow or other as beént, 
as an unambiguous determinate. It is of course impossible to 
reproduce here the content of his doctrine in all of its details; 
merely the outline can be given. In the first place, Rehmke 
distinguishes between the given in general and the real, in that 
there is in the given non-real elements: so mathematics, logic, 
and philosophy are concerned with the given, regardless of 
whether it is real or not, in contradistinction to the other 
sciences which have to do exclusively with the real. It is 
furthermore the task of philosophy to determine what belongs 
to the real and to the non-real. Rehmke begins with the theory 
of the external world. The most universal factor that can be 
established regarding it is that its component parts are character- 
ized as things, as unities of things. In reference to things, one 
may furthermore distinguish determinations and particularities. 
To determinations of the thing belong magnitude, form, place in 
general; but everything has also its particular magnitude, its 
particular form, its particular place, and in this sense we speak 
of particularities. The peculiar character of Rehmke’s philo- 
sophical standpoint is found in this distinction. We can char- 
acterize it as a unique and fruitful interpenetration of the con- 
crete and abstract, of the sensualistic and rationalistic principle. 
The abstract is by no means denied but it is transferred, so to 
speak, to the plane of the concrete itself. For rationalism, the 
concept of thing is a construction of thought, strictly isolated 
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from sensation and perception. So also are place, magnitude, 
and form, when lacking any further specification, merely abstrac- 
tions of the understanding, which have nothing to do with the 
immediate experience of the external world. This view finds 
expression also in Kant’s doctrine of the categories: the concepts 
of knowledge are added to perception by thought, the universal 
always transcends every particular, every individual, but is never 
represented as given in the individual itself. Rehmke’s service 
consists in the fact that he has widened the boundaries of the 
given in an adequate way, and has recognized, if I may use the 
word, the categoric, notional character of the sense-world. If 
one looks at the matter historically, this view corresponds funda- 
mentally with the scholastic standpoint that discovered the uni- 
versalia not ante res nor post res, but in rebus. In modern 
philosophy Rehmke’s view is most nearly akin to the doctrines 
of Avenarius and Bergson on the immediately given character of 
the universal, the conceptual coloring of phenomena. Rehmke 
carries out his theory with the same resoluteness in the sphere 
of psychology. The soul is a simple, individual essence, as such 
imperishable, endowed with determinations and particularities. 

Isolated as is the position of Rehmke’s philosophy of the given, 
and great as is the distinction between him and all the shades of 
neo-Hegelianism, still there is a good deal in common between 
his essential views and the logistic theory of the world. This 
applies, above all, to its objectivistic character, to the sharp dis- 
tinction between psychological and philosophical inquiry, the 
rejection of epistemology as a discipline, the interpretation of 
knowledge as a gradual appropriation of the object by the subject. 
Rehmke also aims to overcome the ban of subjectivism; he seeks 
an absolute, self-contained knowledge of the world. In his phi- 
losophy, too, epistemology is expanded into metaphysics. And 
so we find the most notable thinkers, in spite of all their particular 
differences, at one in this fundamental tendency, which is the 
characteristic mark of modern philosophy. 

It is almost self-evident that the tendencies which dominate 
systematic, epistemological philosophy, appear more definite, 
when one takes the entire range of philosophical literature under 
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survey, literature that touches the boundaries of social, esthetic, 
and religious life. The desire for a unitary civilization capable 
of uniting intimate individual feeling with the range of social 
perspective, is the impelling motif of these philosophies. From 
the same motif proceeds the great movement of neo-romanticism, 
of which I have repeatedly spoken. For the conception of or- 
ganic, harmonious civilization, as a living force penetrating all 
spheres of activity, is a conception first introduced by romanti- 
cism. Windelband gives a very pretty explanation of this in 
his lectures entitled Die Philosophie im deutschen Geistesleben des 
XIX. Jahrhunderts, a document which no reader, who is inter- 
ested in the development of modern problems, should neglect. 
Windelband shows in his survey the streams that run from the 
romantic age to the present: the most manifold currents, some 
of which flow on into our time, irrationalism, materialism, pes- 
simism, positivism, psychologism, and neo-idealism, all of these 
are clearly pointed out. 

In my last annual report I mentioned the fact that the in- 
creased interest in philosophy was manifest in numerous new 
editions of the classical writers, and that the publishing house of 
Diirr was particularly deserving in making these works accessible 
to the widest circles through the Philosophische Bibliothek. The 
most recent volumes are concerned with Lessing: Volume 119, 
Lessing’s Philosophie, edited by Paul Lorenz; Volume 121, Les- 
sing’s Briefwechsel mit Mendelssohn und Nicolai tiber das Trauer- 
spiel, edited by Robert Petsch. The publishing house of Die- 
derichs, which has devoted itself with particular enthusiasm to 
neo-romanticism, is now active in the publication of editions of 
the earlier classics. Of especial interest are the publications: 
Monrad’s Séren Kierkegaard (pp. 151), a monograph on the genial 
Danish philosopher, whose thought has many connections with 
romanticism; the second volume of Meister Eckhardt’s Schriften 
und Predigten, the living source of all mysticism, translated and 
edited by Biittner (pp. 232); translations of Plato’s Republic 
(Preisendanz, pp. 445), Timaeus, Critias, Laws (Kiefer, pp. 224); 
Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics (Adolph Lasson, pp. 254); the 
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sixth volume of Giordano Bruno’s collected works, containing 
Kabbala, Kyllonischer Esel, Reden, Inquisitionsakten (translated 
and edited by Kuhlenbeck, pp. 294); Epikurs Lehre (edited 
with an introduction by Alexander von Gleichen-Russwurm, 
pp. 165). 

Here belong also the Ekstatische Konfessionen collected by 
Martin Buber (pp. 239). These are documents of the mystic 
life, the union of the human soul with the Cosmos, with the Deity. 
This experience as such has reality, as Buber rightly insists in 
his introduction, and consequently it is worth while, from the 
standpoint of the psychologist, to penetrate into its profoundest 
depths. The mysticism of the most diverse civilizations comes 
under consideration here: East Indian, Persian, Arabic, Jewish, 
and Christian. 

I should like to call attention here to my work in two volumes, 
published by Ernst Hofmann and Co., and entitled, Griinde und 
Abgriinde. The work attempts to secure a foundation for a philso- 
ophy of life through the analysis and explication of the higher 
psychical experiences. The central point of the work is the 
contrast between the will-to-power (Wille zur Macht), and will-to- 
value (Wille zum Werte), which are examined in all their psychical 
expressions, especially in the erotic, artistic, and religious exper- 
ience. 

The literature of Nietzsche has had numerous accessions. I 
call attention here to the second, enlarged edition of Richter’s 
Friedrich Nietzsche! Richter pays particular attention to the 
development of Nietzsche’s system, the several stages of which 
he subjects to careful examination. Richter evidently over- 
estimates the influence exerted by Darwinism and evolutionism 
on Nietzsche’s system, and it seems to me that in this respect 
he is not just to the philosopher’s thought. Especially the notion 
of eternal recurrence is not capable of being reduced to harmony 
with Darwinism. 

A glimpse into Nietzsche’s intimate life, into his tragic solitary 
existence, is furnished by the two volumes entitled Briefean Mutter 
und Schwester,? edited by Elizabeth Férster-Nietzsche. In these 
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documents we have a supplementary picture of his personality, 
and we conclude that in many respects he was the representative 
of our age. Starting with romanticism, his aim was to transcend 
it. Through and through a psychologist, he attempted neverthe- 
less to free himself from psychologism and subjectivism. A de- 
cided individualist, he nevertheless strove for the highest per- 
spective of all reality, to penetrate to the center of the universe. 
This synthesis of individualism and universalism is the great 
problem of the present. Contemporary philosophy aims to dis- 
cover without fantastic arbitrariness the equation between 
thought and reality, to comprehend from the standpoint of 
personal consciousness the eternal rhythm of the world-process. 
Oscar EWALD. 


VIENNA. 
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THE STUDY OF PERCEPTION AND THE 
ARCHITECTURAL IDEA.' 


Sh the proposition that there exists to-day no esthetics of 
architecture, there would probably be no dissenting voice. 
Even the columns of the professional and architectural journals 
are full of laments on the iack of any authoritative theory on the 
nature of beauty in architecture, or even any satisfactory stan- 
dard of judgment, while in contemporary philosophy, with a 
single notable exception, it is the one field of esthetic inquiry 
which is consistently neglected. 

There might be a division of opinion as to the reason for this 
state of things, but in my view the cause is the same as for the 
long absence of any satisfactory theory of the nature of beauty 
in music: that is, the persistent habit of zsthetic students in 
neglecting to seek for a single generative principle of beauty in 
the musical idea itself. So long as one was content to point out 
on the one side the intelligible structure of music, with clearly 
defined and related parts, and on the other side its emotional 
eloquence and power, the principle of beauty in music fell be- 
tween two stools. Not until the musical idea as such as a prin- 
ciple of unity was acknowledged, was there progress made in 
musical esthetics; then the path was opened for the development 
of that principle of unity, in the tracing out how—for reasons 
to be ultimately explained by physiology—one tone calls to an- 
other, and issues out of a third, and the way in which their 
reciprocal relations are reinforced by the rhythm in which they 
are interwoven. Then the intelligible structure was seen to be 
the musical idea writ large—become explicit after being implicit; 
and the emotional language was seen to be a by-product of the 
manufacture of the pure beauty of tonal unity. 

Just the same situation is now to be observed in the field of 
architecture. On the one hand there is the demand for intel- 
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ligible structure—the clear evidence of the function of each large 
division; on the other the demand for “beauty of form,’’ where 
form is taken as space-shape, and beauty is taken as its accommo- 
dation to “‘the demands of the eye.”” The principle of intelligible 
structure in architecture has been referred to as the equivalent 
of the principle of realism in representative art; by which the 
degree of excellence in art, that is, the degree of beauty, is mea- 
sured by the degree of candor in the portrayal of the facts of 
nature. Of course no one really believes that beauty consists 
in giving information about facts; but the difficulty seems to be 
the same at once with musical criticism and esthetics, in the 
facile acceptance of the dictum: you must make your structure 
intelligible only so as not to spoil the decorative effect and you 
must have beauty of form without lying too much about struc- 
ture. This reminds me of an old professor of ethics, who used 
to tell us we must certainly hold to predestination—but only 
so as not to conflict with free will. To say nothing of the way 
in which this dualistic view begs the whole question of ‘‘beauty,” 
is it not clear that just as a real esthetics for music began with 
the recognition of the musical idea—the sequence of tones as such, 
those subterranean relations between tones in rhythm which are 
felt as compelling, but which only the most minute psychological 
and physiological analyses can explain,—so in architecture, the 
only way of advance is to seek for the architectural idea—some 
principle of unity which shall do justice to our feeling for structure 
and use and our feeling for space—shape—which shall fuse the 
two in one immediate flash of response to a (so-to-speak) com- 
pelling sequence of masses? 

The character of the musical idea is understood and acknowl- 
edged, but no such acknowledgment obtains in the field of archi- 
tecture. Yet we may not say that no one has advanced to 
occupy this position. In the theory of Einfihlung as applied 
to architecture, such a required fusion of the elements of function 
and form is certainly approached; and as is doubtless well known 
to you, has received extensive application in the later publications 
of Lipps. No doubt all would agree that this presentation of 
the way in which objects are felt as informed with life through 
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the energies we lend them from the suggestions they themselves 
contain, and our attribution of beauty to them in proportion to 
the harmonious interplay and equilibrium of these energies, is a 
very vivid and fruitful phrasing of our immediate experience. 
In fact, the immediacy of the interpretation which the general 
terms of Einfiihlung enable us to reach has been held as a counsel 
of perfection for the procedure of esthetics in general, and as 
the open way of escape from a psychological (i. e., an artificially 
constructed) aesthetics to a real unreconstructed life experience. 
This seems to me a very important parting of the ways in the quest 
for the “architectural idea,”’ and in the methods of esthetic 
inquiry in general. 

Now probably most of us have held in one form or another 
the doctrine that Beauty consists in unity, self-completeness, 
perfection, inner harmony, mutual agreement of intentions in 
a given manifoldness. The establishment of this thesis, which 
places beauty in the world of ultimate meanings, which indeed 
gives the general definition of the nature of beauty, belongs to 
the philosophical discipline. The problem of beauty is a philo- 
sophical problem—but the problem of zsthetics is not the prob- 
lem of beauty. The problem of esthetics is to answer the only 
questions which are—after the establishment of that thesis— 
of conceivable interest: accepting this inner harmony of inten- 
tions in a work of art, to find out in what these intentions consist, 
how they are constituted, how they come to be what they are. 
These questions I believe only the most definite and detailed 
psychological and physiological studies can answer. To take a 
very simple instance, this harmony of contributing elements 
may be supposed to obtain in the case of such an architectural 
example as the Notre Dame at Paris. The so-called inner har- 
mony of intentions is admitted to be complete, and we rejoice 
init. Nowif the scale of this object undergoes a metamorphosis, 
the internal relations remain the same—yet the model of Notre 
Dame on a table has for me completely lost its esthetic values, 
or at least it has fallen almost below the zsthetic threshold. 
The only possible interpretation of this fact is that to those 
intentions the spectator was a silent partner with a controlling 
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interest. They were dependent on my way of response to shapes 
of certain size, material, and position, in relation to my size and 
position. The inner harmony is only my “perfect moment,” 
after all, and those ways of response can be identified and evalu- 
ated only by a psychological esthetics. 

In the field of strictly immediate interpretation discourse is 
impossible because there are no common terms. Thus, a dis- 
tinguished exponent of this view, using the illustration of a swan 
on a quiet pool, which 

“Floats double, swan and shadow,” 

speaks of the single noble line enveloping the swan form. But 
we must ask—what is a ‘noble’ line? What is there in its quality 
that can make us feel it so, and how does it do so? Is this line 
really an adequate example? That single term of the immediate 
interpretation assumes a tremendous funded content of psycho- 
logical analysis and physiological explanation which certainly 
does not yet exist, although we may work it out in time. No 
doubt I do feel that line noble by virtue of a funded content of 
experience—but the term merely sets the problem for zsthetics. 
Any complete ‘immediate’ interpretation of a work of art would 
now constitute not an answer to the esthetic problem, but a 
program of long work, for the laboratory of last resort. 

Indeed the ‘immediate’ interpretation can stand only so long 
as there is no demurrer. If one asserts ‘I will with that volute 
an upward spring,’ and the other rejoin ‘and I a slow resistance 
to crushing weight,’ there can be no court of last resort except 
the laboratory, which shall clear up, how, and how much re- 
sponse of what kind takes place, and must take place, under 
given stimulation of shapes of a certain size, shape, and material. 
Only that method in esthetics which can answer—and settle— 
such disputes can guarantee progress; and therefore I would 
venture to propound the view that the only part of the problem 
of beauty that is not solved in strictest connection with the 
system of pure philosophy—in brief the only part of the problem 
of beauty which demands to be differentiated as a special field, 
is the field of the last resort, psychological and physiological 
analysis. 
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That content for the conceptions of Einfihlung itself must be 
sought within the psychological field is rather borne out by the 
procedure of Lipps. I am certainly not the first to point out 
that his development of Einfuhlung rests on a kind of surrepti- 
tious psychology. There are two steps in his deduction of the 
energies of an object. 

1. For the abstract shape, the so-called general apperceptive 
Einfiihlung (allgemeine apperzeptive Einfiihlung), i. e., the en- 
ergies involved in simple apprehension, the “formschaffende 
Tatigkeit.” 

2. For real solid objects, the empirical or Natur-Einfihlung. 
As an example, Lipps’s own phrase ‘‘What is on high, I have 
continually observed to fall down’’ and his “‘All my tendencies 
to let things happen in my thoughts in a certain way, arise in 
nature.” 

That is, the ‘esthetic mechanics,’ the forces which I acknowl- 
edge in an object and make a part of myself, are a combination of 
perception and association. But why do I separate them? As 
Volkelt says somewhere, the moment I perceive a thing for what 
it is, the association is already behind me. And that brings me 
to the central point of my short theme. Why go around Robin 
Hood’s barn, as the children say, when we have at hand a single 
rubric of pure psychology which can cover the whole field? So 
long as it was the afferent elements alone which were fully recog- 
nized in perception, it might be truly objected that the vivid 
sense of personal implication in the esthetic experience of archi- 
tecture, for instance, and music in particular, could not be done 
full justice to—or at least only by the admission of certain groups 
of movement sensations our very awareness of which is often 
denied. But now that we seem to be coming to envisage per- 
ception as a matter primarily of response and reactions, with 
room in it for all possible fusions of the most far reaching asso- 
ciations (all Lipps’s “tendencies to let things happen in my 
thought”), there is no need for going further afield for the key 
to our ‘architectural idea.’ 

Naturally I am not unaware of previous suggestions, made 
for example by our President, of the application of the results 
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of study in this field to esthetic problems. But what I do not 
think has been fully recognized is the fruitfulness of investigation 
in the perceptual field for the understanding of the part played 
in our esthetic response to architecture of its material, that is 
to say, its dynamic elements. The study of perception is the 
study of the moulding of our attention, that is, our response and 
reaction, by the behavior of things. Now architecture (including 
the minor technical arts, of course) is the art of the behavior of 
things. Those elements in the complex of perception which de- 
pend on response and reaction are immensely reinforced by the 
real bodily presence of the architectural forms. Thus we may 
say broadly that the presence of real forces in the object makes a 
difference in our image of it—makes a difference, speaking ‘im- 
mediately,’ in the object itself. So that the element of structure 
is directly felt, like distance or solidity. 

This is my main point. In the principle that perception of 
things involves primarily the behavior of objects, lies the pos- 
sibility of the perfect fusion of our earlier dualism of structure 
and shape. If shape can be understood—can be iaken in at all 
—only as structure; if perception of structure must involve in- 
stinctive response to the forces implicit in that structure, then 
the way to our sought-for architectural idea is given us. Not 
that for a moment, of course, are all these facts of forces, thrusts, 
strains consciously rehearsed, any more than we consciously 
rehearse our impulse to pick up a stone; but if the stone turns 
out to be pasteboard, we know in our shock and overbalance 
that a whole drama of perceptive character has nevertheless been 
enacted in us. And so, if we look on staff instead of stone—or 
on huge mushroomy plant forms made up of stone, as in Egyptian 
architecture, it is for the perceptual psychology to trace to their 
hidden lair the secrets of our recoils and our tremors, and to 
show how they bear, in the response they draw from us, or fail 
to bear, their part in the demanded orchestral harmony of archi- 
tectural intentions. 

So I would say to the experimenter in the field of zsthetics, 
there lies here before you in the architectural field a whole un- 
worked mine of treasure. How is my perception of objects af- 
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fected by their bodily presence? How do I perceive different 
materials, weights, textures, sizes? The whole question of abso- 
lute size is open. How am I affected by latent forces? If ‘the 
arch never sleeps,’ how does the presence of these forces in every 
different type of arch affect my perception of it? What is the 
modification caused, for instance, by the known but hidden 
presence, or the advertised function, of the flying buttress? 
What is the secret of our distaste foriron architecture? Whatis 
the constitution of the inner harmonies of bridges—cantilever, 
masonry, suspension, the new flattened curves, plastic and other- 
wise? 

Of course I realize fully that I have only scratched the surface; 
these are but suggestions. I believe, however, that it is by 
advancing in the direction here indicated, with the determina- 
tion to get an exhaustive psychological study of the perceptual 
experience of architectural forms, that the way will open to com- 
plete definition of the architectural idea, that element in the 
full harmony of architectural beauty, the content of that beauty 
in unity of which we are all immediately and irresistibly conscious. 

ETHEL PUFFER HOowWEs. 


SCHOPENHAUER’S CRITICISM OF KANT’S THEORY 
OF ETHICS. 


NE may well doubt the fatal result of Schopenhauer’s ap- 
parently crushing attack upon Kant’s ethical method, and 
the permanent significance of his own restatement of the moral 
problem; but the insistent originality of his procedure leaves a 
lasting impression upon the reader, and the penetrating keenness 
of his criticism compels serious attention. Schopenhauer is dog- 
matic in his assertions, intolerant, unfair, and rarely consistent; 
but he is never trite. Of the many and varied criticisms called 
forth by Kant’s theory of ethics, not one represents a method of 
attack as startlingly heterodox, from the Critical point of view, 
or as likely to arouse original thought, as the second of Schopen- 
hauer’s two prize-essays, entitled Die Grundlage der Moral. 
Whether his conclusions are accepted or rejected, it must in any 
case surely be admitted that a proper understanding of his criti- 
cisms of Kant’s Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten and 
second Kritik is indispensable to any student who would appre- 
ciate the real implications of the Critical method. 

By both Kant and Schopenhauer the significance of epistemol- 
ogy and metaphysics alike is estimated with a view to the analy- 
sis and solution of the problem of morals, which for both of them 
is the problem par excellence of all philosophy. As Oscar Damm 
well puts it, the center of gravity of Schopenhauer’s entire system 

'Published in Die beiden Grundprobleme der Ethik, 1840. The page-references 
to Schopenhauer’s works in this article follow E. Grisebach’s complete edition 
(Leipzig, Reclam, 6 volumes). Haldane and Kemp's translation of The World 
as Will and Idea (London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., third edition, 1896, 
3 volumes) and A. B. Bullock's translation of The Basis of Morality (London, S. 
Sonnenschein & Co., 1903) have been used for the quotations. In quoting from 
Kant's ethical works, the writer has availed himself of T. K. Abbott's translation 
(Kant's Theory of Ethics, London, Longmans, Green, & Co., second edition, 1883), 
which also contains, in brackets, the pagination of Rosenkranz and Schubert's 
edition. For the sake of convenience Grisebach’s edition has been referred to as 
G; Haldane and Kemp's translation, as HK.; Bullock's translation, as B.; Abbott's 
translation, as A. Other references are self-explanatory. 
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is to be found in his ethics.! The illusionism to which his 
theory of knowledge inevitably leads; his voluntaristic meta- 
physics, which is the philosophical explanation of his pessimistic 
view of experience; the esthetic quietism bound up with his 
doctrine of the Platonic Ideas—are all as it were prolegomena to 
the solution of the problem of human conduct and the philo- 
sophical explanation of the true basis of morality. 

Moral predigen ist leicht, Moral begriinden, schwer—this motto 
of Schopehnauer’s prize-essay suggests at the very start his 
method of attack. Between the fundamental principle, the 4, t+ 
and the basis, the Séte of ethics, there is a radical distinction.? 
Schopenhauer finds the defect of all previous ethics in its failure 
to recognize this radical distinction, and its consequent neglect 
of the second problem. Among men at large there has been 
at no time any real quarrel as to what actions are to be considered 
‘good,’ and what ‘bad.’ Schopenhauer finds Kant’s Categorical 
Imperative itself to be only a paraphrase of the Golden Rule, 
of which his own maxim, Neminem laede, immo omnes, quantum 
potes, juva, is but the more adequately formulated statement.’ 
The disputes between moralists about their fundamental prin- 
ciples, Schopenhauer thinks, can all be traced to neglect of, or 
disagreement concerning, the problem of the basis of ethics. A 
science of ethics can never stop with the ‘what,’ with describing 
the sort of actions called moral; it must go further, and, by 
psychological investigation of the motives actuating human con- 
duct, determine the ‘why’ of the epithet ‘moral.’ Schopenhauer’s 
prize-essay undertakes to answer the question set by the Danish 
Royal Society of Science: “Js the fountain and basis of Morals 
to be sought for in an idea of morality which lies directly in the 
consciousness (or conscience), and in the analysis of the other 
leading ethical conceptions which arise from it? Or is it to be 
found in some other source of knowledge?’ The metaphysical 


1Schopenhauers Ethik im Verhdlinis su seiner Erkenninislehre und Metaphysik. 
Annaberg, 1898, p. 39. Cf. G., III, p. 642; B., p. 258: “For if life . . . have a mean- 
ing, then the supreme goal to which it points is undoubtedly ethical." 

*Cf. G., III, p 517; B., p. 53. 

3G., III, p. 539; B., p. 87. 

4G., III, p. 486; B., p. 2 
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problem as to the ultimate meaning of morals is only touched 
upon here, and that in a brief Appendix. But the assertion and 
denial of the Will, and the metaphysical implications of self- 
renunciation, form the theme of the last book of The World as 
Will and Idea, which Schopenhauer himself considers to be the 
most serious part of his system.' 

The object of this study is, first, to state as briefly and con- 
cisely as seems expedient Schopenhauer’s own account and criti- 
cism of Kant’s theory of ethics; secondly, to outline Schopen- 
hauer’s statement of the fundamental principle and the basis 
of morals, indicating also the significance of the ethics of sym- 
pathy with regard to the basal spirit of his whole philosophy; 
thirdly, to attempt something by way of criticism of what appears 
to be the principal source of confusion in both Kant’s and Scho- 
penhauer’s notions of the real significance of morality for philoso- 
phy; and, in conclusion, to suggest a possible means of solving 
the problem of ethics in terms of concrete human experience. 


I. 

First of all, then, what is Kant’s method of ethics? In his 
Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten Kant attempts to find 
out and establish the supreme principle of morality. ‘This 
alone,”’ Kant says, “constitutes a study complete in itself, and 
one which ought to be kept apart from every other moral inves- 
tigation."* Kant’s problem in the Grundlegung is ostensibly the 
same as that posited by the Danish Royal Society. His plan, 
however, is to construct a moral philosophy on the a priori basis 
of ‘pure practical reason.’ The principles of ethics, he asserts, 
cannot be based on experience, for an experience-grounded moral- 
ity would lack that ‘rational necessity’ which he considers in- 
dispensable. What men ought to do, Kant says, can be deter- 
mined by a priori reasoning—regardless of what men actually do, 
or can reasonably be expected todo. ‘Even though there might 
never yet have been a sincere friend, yet not a whit the less is 
pure sincerity in friendship required of every man, because, prior 


1G., I, p. 355; HK., I, p. 349. 
*A., p. 7 [9]. 
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to all experience, this duty is involved as duty in the idea of a 
reason determining the will by a@ priori principles.’"! And, again, 
Kant speaks of “‘a practical philosophy, where it is not the 
reasons of what happens that we have to ascertain, but the laws 
of what ought to happen, even although it never does.’”” 

It is this initial position which Schopenhauer characterizes 
as Kant’s ethical mp@tov yeddos. For, he cleverly asks: Who 
tells you that that ‘ought’ to take place, which in fact never does 
take place?* Kant’s ‘moral law,’ if it is to have any concrete 
significance, must derive its ultimate sanction from human ex- 
perience. ‘‘Moral laws, apart from human institution, state ordi- 
nance, or religious doctrine, cannot rightly be assumed as existing 
without proof.’’* ‘Thou shalt not lie’ is no @ priori moral law, 
operating over and above experience; whatever its philosophical 
justification may be, its authority it derives from long centuries 
of actual human experience. And, as a matter of fact, a prin- 
ciple of law, of obligation, a ‘thou shalt,’ owes all its meaning and 
force to threatened punishment or promised reward. A ‘thou 
shalt,’ severed from its concomitant ‘lest’ or ‘in order that,’ is 
devoid of all significance. To Schopenhauer himself the inference 
is quite plain: ‘‘What ought to be done is therefore necessarily 
conditioned by punishment or reward; consequently, to use 
Kant’s language, it is essentially and inevitably hypothetical, and 
never, as he maintains, categorical.’’® All oughtness is hypo- 
thetical; an ‘absolute obligation’ is a contradictio in adjecto. If 
Kant does employ a ‘thou shalt’ in his ethics, then he must point 
to the ancestry of his principle and justify its use in his method; 
but he has no right to assume it at all; far less, to assume it as 
absolutely necessary and categorically imperative. 

It should be carefully noted that, from Schopenhauer’s point 
of view, Kant cannot, with justice to his starting point and 
method, posit the moral law and its categorical imperatives as 
experiential data. If the categorical imperative were an im- 

1A., pp. 24-25 [30]. 
*A., p. 45 [54]. 
4G., III, p. 500; B., p. 28. 


4G., III, p. 501; B., p. 30. 
5G., III, p. 503; B., pp. 32-33. 
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mediate fact of human consciousness, its basis would be anthropo- 
logical, psychological, empirical—hence, utterly worthless to a 
moral philosopher who, like Kant, has forsworn experience. 
Kant has sternly assumed an a priori point of view, and it is 
this point of view, this method itself, which is the very object 
of Schopenhauer’s attack. 

Nevertheless, Kant asserts: ‘‘The moral law is given as a fact 
of pure reason of which we are a priori conscious.’""' But reason, 
Schopenhauer insists, is nothing else than the capacity for ab- 
stract ideas, the conceptual faculty, as distinguished from the 
understanding, which is the direct consciousness of the law of 
causality. The epithets ‘reasonable,’ ‘rational,’ have at all times, 
he says, been applied to conduct guided by thoughts and con- 
ceptions, rather than by intuitive impressions and inclinations. 
Now, this does not necessarily mean virtuous, just, noble conduct, 
conduct directed by integrity and by love for one’s fellows. The 
latter, whatever its special characteristics may be, depends upon 
the difference in motivation; rational conduct, however, varies 
in accordance with the variation of theoretical principles. To 
identify ‘rational’ with ‘good’ conduct, as Kant does, is to beg 
the whole question at the very start.2, Although, in the Dialectic 
of Pure Reason, Kant had repudiated the rational psychology, 
yet Schopenhauer argues that, in propounding his views of prac- 
tical reason and its sundry imperatives, Kant was still under the 
influence of the after-effects of the old Substance doctrine, with 
its anima rationalis, eternae veritates, and all the other artifacts 
of rationalist fantasy. Kant starts from the notion of the moral 
law, and attempts to deduce from it all he needs. He has 
scorned all empirical basis for his law, and all that is left him is 
the abstract form of ‘lawfulness.’ This, however, in Kant’s 
opinion, implies unconditioned necessity and universal validity. 
What is right for me, is right for all rational beings. Hence, the 
categorical imperative: ‘‘Act as if the maxim of thy law were to 
become by thy will an universal law of nature.’ This, then, is 
Kant's so-called deduction of the categorical imperative, stated 


1A., p. 136 [163]. 
*Cf. G., III, pp. 528 ff; B., pp. 70 ff. 
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in the briefest possible way. ‘Rationality’ involves ‘lawfulness’ 
and ‘universal validity’: hence the demands of duty are a priori 
binding for all rational beings. Thus, therefore, is the whole 
groundwork of Kant’s ethical structure built on the basis of the 
mutual implications of abstract a priori conceptions, without any 
regard to actual human experience. 

But what is the real meaning of this leading principle of Kant’s 
ethics: ‘‘Act only in accordance with that precept which you 
can also wish should be a general law for all rational beings’? 
This is plainly no real principle at all; it is only a sort of finger- 
post. The Zahlmeister that holds the cash of reality here, Scho- 
penhauer says, is none other than Egoism.'' And here we enter 
upon his next charge against the Kantian ethics. It is nothing 
but an abstract reformulation of the old theological morality; 
and, like the former, it is, at bottom, egoistic. 

My action is labelled right or wrong, Kant says, according as 
I can will the maxim of my act to be an universal law or not. 
But why do I will one way or the other? What is the real spring 
of action in either case? Schopenhauer answers readily: ‘“‘Ego- 
ism, which is the nearest, ever ready, original, and living standard 
of all volition and which has at any rate the jus primi occupantis 
before every moral principle.”* To the superficial reader of Kant’s 
ethics, this assertion may appear absurd. Why, he would say, 
Kant sets out at the very start to establish morality distinctly on 
the basis of disinterested adherence to the demands of duty, to the 
rationally necessitated course of an autonomous will. What is 
Kant’s morality but a morality of the austere pursuit of virtue, fiat 
justitia pereat mundus? Yes, Schopenhauer answers, but does 
not Kant also tell you that, while you, as a rational moral being, 
must pursue virtue with no eye to the consequences of your 
conduct, nevertheless in the rational order of things virtue does 
involve happiness, and vice the opposite? It is the inevitable- 
ness of this coincidence, which apparently necessitates Kant’s 
three ethical postulates: Transcendental Freedom, to make res- 
ponsibility of the moral agent rationally possible, and thus jus- 


1G., III, p. 536; B., p. 82. 
3G., III, p. 536; B., p. 83. 
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tify rewards and punishments; an Almighty, All-wise, and Eternal 
God, to adjust all ethical accounts in accordance with the rational 
necessity of the moral order; and Immortality of the Soul, to 
afford scope for the ethical adjustment of such individual ac- 
counts as are left unbalanced at man’s death. Here, then, we 
see, in the first place, the real origin of Kant’s austere ethics of 
duty. The theological doctrines of God, Freedom, and Immor- 
tality, are not corollaries following from the moral law; rather 
are they seen to be its real source and support. And the austere 
follower of the categorical imperative finds his moral resolution 
considerably strengthened when the realization of his purely 
rational nature reveals to him the fact that virtue, followed for 
virtue’s sake and with no regard to consequences, does neverthe- 
less, in the divine order of things, involve happiness. The ap- 
parently disinterested ‘respect’ (Achtung) for the moral law is 
thus seen to be in actuality the prudent ‘obedience’ (Gehorsam) 
to it for self-regarding considerations. Dies ist “des Pudels Kern.”"' 

Kant himself virtually says: Lying is wrong because I could 
not will a general law to establish lying, inasmuch as people would 
no longer believe me, or else would pay me back in the same coin.” 
Be just, therefore, else injustice will be heaped upon your own 
head ; be kind, for if all are unkind, you shall fare ill yourself. This 
is ‘reasonable’ virtuous conduct; it paysin thelongrun. Honesty 
is the best policy. Thus, whether Schopenhauer’s admittedly-one- 
sided interpretation be accepted or not, whether the factor which 
makes me will or not will a certain maxim to become an universal 
law, be egoism or what not, in any case one thing is certain: 
Schopenhauer has demonstrated Kant’s failure in his chief aim. 
The so-called Categorical Imperative turns out to be in reality 
hypothetical, and points behind and ahead to other considera- 
tions, be they what they may. 

Objecting to Kant’s entire way of attacking the problem of 
morals, Schopenhauer emphatically declares: “I sa‘, in contra- 
diction to Kant, that the student of Ethics . .. must content 
himself with explaining and interpreting that which is given, in 


1G., III, p. 516; B., p. 52. Cf. Goethe's Faust, Part I, Studiersimmer. 
*Cf. A., p. 40 [49]. 
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other words, that which really is, or takes place. . . . Ethics has 
to do with actual human conduct, and not with the a priori 
building of card houses, a performance which yields results that 
no man would ever turn to in the stern stress and battle of life.’”! 


II. 

After having disproved to his own satisfaction the validity of 
Kant's basis of morality, Schopenhauer presents his own theory. 
What is needed, he says, is a basis of morality that will apply to 
living humanity, and not to mere ‘rational beings.’ The task 
of ethics, he insists, is directly to analyze human conduct in its 
various aspects, in order to find out, if possible, the &:é7t of the 
sort of conduct recognized by mankind as virtuous and praise- 
worthy. 

What are the antimoral incentives of human conduct? Where 
must we look for the springs of ‘bad’ actions? Schopenhauer’s 
psychological analysis points to two such springs: Egoism (Ego- 
ismus) and Malice (Bosheit). The ‘maxim’ of egoistic conduct is: 
Neminem juva, immo omnes, si forte conducit, laede. It is incon- 
testably the commonest spring of human action. Malice follows 
the standard: Neminem juva, immo omnes, quantum potes, laede. 
“From egoism we should probably derive greed, gluttony, lust, 
selfishness, avarice, covetousness, injustice, hardness of heart, 
pride, arrogance, etc.; while to spitefulness (Gehdssigkeit) might 
be ascribed disaffection, envy, ill-will, malice, pleasure in seeing 
others suffer, prying curiosity, slander, insolence, petulance, ha- 
tred, anger, treachery, fraud, thirst for revenge, cruelty, etc.’ 
This catalogue of vices, as Kuno Fischer aptly remarks, recalls 
Dante’s Inferno and the Pandemonium of Milton.* 

Another mighty motive-power is needed to counteract these 
inbred tendencies of the natural man, and to inaugurate a line 
of conduct diametrically opposite. Such a motive, aiming at 
the betterment of the lot of others, regardless of selfish considera- 
tions, must be actuated from within, and from within only. All 


1G., III, pp. 500, 523-524; B., pp. 28, 63. 

2G., III, p. 582; B., pp. 157-158. 

%Arthur Schopenhauer (Gesch. d. neuern Phil., Vol. VIII). Heidelberg, 1893, 
Pp. 391. 
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external factors,—fear, religious promises and threats, laws, feel- 
ings of self-respect and human dignity, Kingdoms of Ends, and 
what not,—Schopenhauer thinks, are but empty claptrap, when 
set over against the egoism that sways man’s will; for at bottom 
they are one and all allies of selfishness, and not enemies. The 
only real mark of acts truly moral is the absence of all egoistic 
considerations; such acts are actuated by interest in one’s fellow- 
beings, by pity for the suffering, sympathy with the cast-down, 
lovingkindness and justice towards all. If others’ weal and woe 
affect my entire being so as to dominate my volition and motivate 
my deeds, then it is that Compassion (Mitéleid) enters, “‘the direct 
participation, independent of all ulterior considerations, in the 
sufferings of another, leading to sympathetic assistance in the 
effort to prevent or remove them.” ‘There are,”’ Schopenhauer 
says, ‘only three fundamental springs of human conduct, and all 
possible motives arise from one or other of these: They are (1) 
Egoism, which desires the weal of the self, and is limitless; (2) 
Malice, which desires the woe of others, and may develop to the 
utmost cruelty; (3) Compassion, which desires the weal of others, 
and may rise to nobleness and magnanimity. Every human act 
is referable to one of these springs, although two of them may 
work together.”* Malice is immoral altogether. Egoism is im- 
moral, if it aims at harming others; or else non-moral, if one’s 
action, though actuated by self-regarding considerations, con- 
cerns no one else. Sympathy alone is moral, aiming as it does at 
the cessation of the woe of others and the furtherance of their 
weal, irrespective of any selfish purposes. 

Sympathy may be either negative or positive, thus giving rise 
to the two cardinal virtues, from which all others may be de- 
duced, namely, Justice and Lovingkindness, The former follows 
the first part of the leading moral principle: Neminem laede, Do 
harm to noone. The just “respect the rights of every man, and 
abstain from all encroachment on them; they keep themselves 
free from self-reproach, by refusing to be the cause of others’ 
trouble; they do not shift on to shoulders not their own, by 


1G., III, p. 589; B., p. 170. 
2G., III, p. 591; B., pp. 171-172. 
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force or by trickery, the burdens and sorrows of life, which cir- 
cumstances bring to everyone; they prefer to bear themselves 
the portions alotted to them, so as not to double those of their 
neighbours.’"' Injustice and wrong consist in working harm on 
another, or allowing by our conduct that such harm be done, 
in failure to keep one’s explicit or implicit obligations and agree- 
ments. It is doubly hideous in treachery, where the source of 
trusted help turns into a spring of venomous malice. In loving- 
kindness, however, the appeal is to all mankind; and it is the 
sympathetic, moral man, who hears the cry of distress and re- 
sponds to it. In cases like that of the relations of parents and 
children, there is involved no ‘contract,’ hence no obligation, 
strictly speaking. But, owing to the peculiar helplessness of the 
young off-spring, and the circumstances of the case, the claim is 
here made especially on the parent, and this also accounts for filial 
gratitude. Such ‘duties’ lie on the borderland between justice 
and lovingkindness proper. 

In order to clinch his argument that sympathy is the only truly 
moral incentive, Schopenhauer appeals to concrete human exper- 
ience for proof. And he finds no lack of confirmation. With 
keen sarcasm he points the meaninglessness of other ethical 
criteria when applied to concrete cases of conduct.? In great 
moral conflicts, in the storm and stress of real life, it is the potent 
power of sympathy that saves us; the absence of it, that drags 
us down. Unselfish compassion, pity, and lovingkindness for 
all beings, coupled with true integrity of conduct—these are the 
springs actuating the sort of conduct which has always been recog- 
nized as noble and praiseworthy by all those not ‘completely 
chloroformed by the foetor Judaicus.”"* The Hindu Vedas, Panca- 
Tantra, and all Asiatic thought, are permeated with this spirit 
of universal compassion; Pausanius, Stobaeus, and Lucian show 
indications of it; Lessing and Jean Jacques are imbued with its 
power. 


'G., IIL, pp. 595-596; B., p. 179. 

2Cf. G., II, pp. 612-614; B., pp. 206-208. 

5G., III, p. 622; B., p. 221. 

‘Cf. G., III, pp. 627 ff.; B., pp. 230 ff. Johannes Volkelt, Arthur Schopenhauer, 
Stuttgart, 1900, p. 300, refers to the Schopenhauerian tendencies, in this respect, 
of Wagner, Tolstoi, and Jean Paul. 
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Sympathy is thus seen to be the psychological basis of all 
morality. But, Schopenhauer says, there is yet another problem 
awaiting solution. ‘The principle, which we discovered to be 
the final explanation of Ethics, now in turn itself requires ex- 
plaining.”* What is the metaphysical basis of sympathy itself? 
Wherein does the Weltanschauung of the egoist differ from that 
of the compassionate man? An empirical study of the matter 
discloses to Schopenhauer one fundamental difference: the com- 
passionate man “draws less distinction between himself and 
others than is usually done.”"* The egoist, the malicious man, 
looks at all the world from the point of view of his own self- 
centered individuality; an impassable gulf separates him from 
his neighbor. Pereat mundus, dum ego salvus sim, is his motto. 
The man of sympathy, on the contrary, has more or less com- 
pletely effaced the distinction between his own interests and 
those of others; a deepening consciousness of oneness with the 
rest of mankind and of communion with all existence dominates 
his life. Of these two, which is the one laboring under a delusion 
—the egoist or the compassionate man?* When this question 
has been satisfactorily answered, in terms of a consistent meta- 
physics, then the last and deepest problem of ethics shall have 
found an adequate solution. 

The answer, in terms of Schopenhauer’s own phenomenalistic 
epistemology and metaphysical voluntarism, can well be antici- 
pated. No doubt, from the point of view of him for whom the 
causally connected order of space-time multiplicity exhausts all 
reality, egoism seems the normal, healthy, ‘right’ mode of con- 
duct. But the man of clearer, deeper vision, the artist, the 
philosopher, the ethical saint, pierces through the veil of Maya, 
and sees beneath the multiplicity of this our world of shadow- 
shape existence the underlying unity that is the very kernel of 
reality. ‘The web of plurality, woven in the loom of Time and 
Space, is not the Thing in itself, but only its appearance-form. . . . 
That which is objectivated in the countless phenomena of this 
world of the senses cannot but be a unity, a single indivisible 


1G., III, p. 645; B., p. 264. 
2G., III, p. 646; B., p. 266. 
4G., III, p. 647; B., p. 267. 
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entity, manifested in each and all of them.’’' When we finally 
come to recognize the illusoriness of the distinction between the 
ego and the non-ego, we experience reality as it is in its essence. 
This, then, is what Schopenhauer regards as the metaphysical 
foundation of ethics: ‘““The sense which identifies the ego with 
the non-ego, so that the individual directly recognizes in another 
his own self, his true and very being.’’? This higher metaphysical 
knowledge becomes immediately present to the ethical saint, to 
the ascetic who renounces the will-to-live in himself, and recog- 
nizes completely the mystic truth of the Sanskrit fat twam asi: 
“This thou art.’’ This last conclusion, to which both ethics and 
metaphysics lead, is not capable of being stated in terms of 
exact philosophical principles; the philosopher himself can only 
catch a vague glimmer of what the hermit-saint directly experi- 
ences. ‘‘Every purely beneficent act, all help entirely and genu- 
inely unselfish, being, as such, exclusively inspired by another’s 
distress, is, in fact, if we probe the matter to the bottom, a dark 
enigma, a piece of mysticism put into practice; inasmuch as it 
springs out of, and finds its only true explanation in, the same 
higher knowledge that constitutes the essence of whatever is 
mystical.’* But the way in which the compassionate conduct, 
universally recognized as moral, and the epistemological illu- 
sionism which leads Schopenhauer to his doctrine of self-renuncia- 
tion, inevitably point to and involve each other, shows clearly, 
Schopenhauer thinks, the correctness of his analysis of human 
conduct as well as the truth of his interpretation of the nature 
of reality. Thus do his ethics and his theoretical philosophy 
mutually vindicate each other. 


Ill. 


Let us keep in mind the chief points in Schopenhauer’s criti- 
cism of Kant’s theory of morals and turn our attention to the 
philosophical implications and practical significance of the ethics 
of sympathy and self-obliteration which Schopenhauer advances 
as the only true solution of the moral problem. 


1G., III, p. 648; B., p. 269. 
2G., III, p. 651; B., p. 274. 
3G., III, p. 653; B., p. 278. 
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The constant demand for keeping to experience in the course 
of ethical investigation, which characterizes Schopenhauer’s pro- 
cedure in The Basis of Morality, is in itself a welcome sign. He 
rightly insists that it is impossible for Kant’s moral laws and 
imperatives to have any meaning at all, unless connected in 
some way with experience; on the other hand, that it is impossible 
for them to have the least connection with experience, with 
actual human consciousness, without contradicting Kant’s own 
standpoint and method. Kant’s first and foremost error con- 
sists in the way he mapped out his campaign. And Schopen- 
hauer, criticizing as he is Kant’s fundamental point of view, is 
concerned first and foremost with his solution of the problem 
set in the Grundlegung: How can a moral philosophy be estab- 
lished on a purely a priori basis? The significant results which 
Kant does reach in his theory of morals by contradicting himself, 
only strengthen the argument against his own method. Scho- 
penhauer is not intent on showing that no good can come out of 
Kant’s ethics of obligation. His task is rather to show that 
Kant’s attempted a@ priori basis of morality is inadequate and 
false. 

The dialectical conclusions of the Critique of Pure Reason, 
having made impossible any phenomenal basis upon which ‘prac- 
tical principles’ could be established, and having ruled out from 
experience all that endows man’s esthetic, ethical, and religious 
ideas and ideals with concrete significance, necessitated an over- 
experiential, an a priori formulation of the ethical problem, and 
an abstract method for its solution. The world of phenomena, 
which for Kant exhausts experience, is a material world of space 
and time, for which an immaterial soul is an empty phantom; a 
world of determinism and strict necessity, which allows of no 
‘freedom’ to interfere with the inevitable sequence in the causal 
series, and of no absolute, unconditioned Being, no God conceived 
as its First Cause over and above experience. Kant’s theoretical 
philosophy handed the entire world of phenomena over to the 

mechanical categories, and thus left the deepest concerns of man 
| | outside of the pale of experience, declaring Reality, the Ding-an- 
sich, to be at best but a problematical notion, essentially un- 
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knowable. But God, Freedom, and Immortality, thus banished 
from the phenomenal order, did not lose their meaning for Kant. 
Rather did they suggest and indicate the way for an attempt to 
restate the problem of ethics from a non-empirical point of view, 
—to seek the realm of morality in some ideal kingdom of ends, 
in the noumenal nature of rational beings. And, in this abstract 
sphere of ethical discussion, Kant found the concepts of ‘ration- 
ality,’ ‘lawfulness,’ ‘duty,’ and the practical postulates, God, 
Freedom, and Immortality, to involve each other necessarily. On 
the basis of this mutual implication of abstract concepts, Kant 
constructed his entire system of rational obligation of autono- 
mous wills. 

To a man so human and so much alive to the frailties of 
man as Schopenhauer, Kant’s theory of morals seemed to have 
cut loose from reality altogether. ‘The structure floats in the 
air,” he says, “like a web of the subtlest conceptions devoid of all 
contents; it is based on nothing, and can therefore support 
nothing and move nothing.”" In his plea for an attempt at an 
empirical investigation of actual human nature as a propedeutic 
to the solution of the problem of human conduct and the state- 
ment of ethics in terms of direct experience, Schopenhauer stands 
for what is more and more becoming the method of recent signifi- 
cant ethical investigation. Ethics may not end with man, but 
it must start with a study of conduct from a human point of 
view, and not from the heights of any imagined or abstractly 
reasoned-out Deity. Morality can never be consistently based 
upon any theology or any supernatural religion. Rather do these 
latter find their origin and whatever real significance they may 
have in terms of the moral development and the social experience 
of their advocates and adherents. The moral theorist must first 
become intimate with what man is, before presuming to intimate 
what man ought to be. The hierarchy of ethical values can rise 
above the brute in man and reach the plane of the divine only by 
resting upon the solid rock of actual human nature. 

But what manner of experience is that upon which Schopen- 
hauer prides himself to have based his theory of morals? In his 


1G., III, p. 524; B., p. 64 
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interpretation of the differences in human character, of the warring 
forces that tend to disrupt the nature of each individual, and, on 
the other hand, of the one indivisible unity wherein all differences 
are effaced and all conflicts quieted—is he analyzing the concrete 
conduct of man? Does Kant’s critic himself actually cleave to 
experience, as he professes todo? Schopenhauer approaches the 
problem of the basis of morality with an epistemology and meta- 
physics completely formulated twenty years previously. The 
thing-in-itself, which for the writer of the Critique of Pure Reason 
remained a Weissnichtwas, is for Schopenhauer no enigma, but 
rather the most direct and certain of all certainties. He finds 
the kernel of reality in that striving, grasping, eternally craving 
Trieb, which characterizes the flux of all existence, and which he 
calls ‘Will,’ after its most highly developed manifestation in 
human consciousness.'. The never-satisfied character of the Will 
is at the root of all the wretchedness of existence; struggling 
humanity is the ever-thirsty Tantalus; aspiring manhood is the 
slave of its own desires, and all its illusory pleasures are but the 
passing cessation of pain. The hour of man’s intensest happiness 
is but the natal hour of future pain and sorrow, the offspring of 
ceaseless desire. Deluded by the multiplicity of the veil of Maya, 
the average man pushes on to the achievement of his own pur- 
poses, not realizing the empty vanity of hisendeavor. The elect 
souls, however, who pierce through the veil of M4y4, and, in 
recognizing the kernel of their own nature, also realize the fatuity 
of individual striving, renounce all selfish conduct, and by deny- 
ing the will-to-live in themselves achieve the truly moral excel- 
lence and the higher knowledge of the Real.? 

But Schopenhauer himself admits that this metaphysical ex- 
perience in which the essence of all sympathetic, all truly moral 
conduct, lies, is an immediate matter which only they can under- 
stand who have denied “this our world ... with all its stars and 
milky ways.’* He begins by professing to study actual human 


1G., I, pp. 163ff; Il, p. 229; HK., I, pp. 143ff; II, p. 407. 

4G., Il. pp. 707 ff; HK., III, p. 417. Cf. Volkelt, op. cit. p. 297: “‘Die Liebe ist 
also unmittelbares Gefiihl der metaphysischen Ejinheit aller Menschen."’ 

5G., I, p. 527; HK., I, p. 532. Cf. Jodl, Geschichte der Ethik in der neueren 
Philosophie, Vol. II (Stuttgart, 1889), p. 236. 
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conduct, but he finds distinctly moral conduct to be capable of 
real explanation only by reference to a mystical realm of self- 
renunciation, as little capable of being described in terms of 
concrete experience as Kant’s own noumenal kingdom of ends. 
The distinction which Schopenhauer himself draws between his 
own ethics and the Kantian—namely, that his own ethics con- 
cerns actual experience, whereas the Kantian seeks an abstract 
a priori basis—is thus seen, on closer examination, to demand 
serious qualifications. 

As a matter of fact, both Kant and Schopenhauer tend to 
regard the true sphere of morals as foreign to the everyday con- 
duct of man. Kant, scorning any empirical basis, rejects all 
morality based on feelings and inclinations, and seeks his ethical 
realm in a supersensuous Kingdom of Ends, in the noumenal 
character of rational beings. This is the ground of his distinction 
between the empirical and the intelligible character of man. By 
virtue of the former man is tied down to the necessity of the world 
of phenomena; by virtue of the latter he is autonomous, a free 
member of the moral order. Schopenhauer’s admiration for this 
“greatest of all the achievements of human sagacity,’’' becomes 
easy to understand when one sees the way in which he interprets 
Kant’s doctrine with reference to his own theory. The empirical 
character of man is dominated by the immutable necessity of 
motivation, and his various acts are necessarily determined by 
the character of his own being. Operari sequitur esse. The esse, 
however, is beyond the sphere of the causally connected multi- 
plicity of phenomena; as an intelligible character, man is meta- 
physically free.? 

There are many problems arising from this shifting of freedom 
and responsibility from the ‘empirical’ to the ‘intelligible’ char- 
acter, from the ‘operari’ to the ‘esse.’ The significance of Scho- 
penhauer’s prize-essay Ueber die Freiheit des Willens* in its rela- 
tion to Kant’s doctrine of Freedom cannot be justly estimated 


1G., III, pp. 557-558; B., p. 118. 

*Cf. G., I, p. 518; HK., I, p. 523: ‘“‘ Necessity is the kingdom of nature; free- 
dom is the kingdom of grace." Cf. Volkelt, op. cit., pp. 290 ff. 

*Published together with Die Grundlage der Moral in Die beiden Grund probleme 
der Ethik, 1840. 
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until after an adequate examination of its philosophical implica- 
tions.'. Here the object is merely to indicate the way in which 
Schopenhauer adapts Kant’s doctrines of freedom and of the 
empirical and the intelligible character to his own purposes, so 
as to justify his own sharp distinction between the will-impelled 
egoistic conduct, and the self-renunciation of the ethical hero free 
from the bonds of will. Schopenhauer’s moral genius, like Kant’s, 
has transcended the limits of phenomena. Only Kant believes he 
has found morality in the austere adherence to the demands of 
the moral law; Schopenhauer, in the self-denying love characteriz- 
ing all truly sympathetic conduct. This, then, is the real differ- 
ence between Kant’s conception of morality and Schopent.auer’s. 
Kant’s is the ethics of imperative reason; Schopenhauer’s, the 
ethics of compassionate feeling.? Each, in its own way, illustrates 
tendencies normally present in human nature. Kant’s morality 
is the morality of the Hebraic spirit which deified law; Schopen- 
hauer’s, the morality of oriental meditation, the ethics of Jesus 
of Nazareth.’ 

Now, morality concerns all of human nature, and any attempt 
to exhaust its significance by deifying any one of its aspects is 
doomed to failure. Schopenhauer readily sees the narrowness 
of Kant’s conception of morality, and it is a sorry picture that 
he draws of Kant’s moral hero: “If, by a strong effort of the 
imagination, we try to picture to ourselves a man, possessed, as 
it were, by a demon, in the form of an absolute Ought, that speaks 


1The writer hopes to attempt some such examination in a separate article. 

*Cf. Volkelt, op. cit.; p. 307: “Fasse ich alles zusammen, so kann ich Schopen- 
hauers Moralphilosophie als eine metaphysisch gegriindete ecinseitige Gefiihlsethik 
bezeichnen. Die einzige Quelle des moralischen Handelns liegt in dem irrationalen 
Gefiihle des Mitleids.” 

3“That ravra cada Navy of the Old Testament is really foreign to true Chris- 
tianity; for in the New Testament the world is always spoken of as something to 
which one does not belong, which one does not love, nay, whose lord is the devil. 
. . « « There is nothing from which one has to distinguish the kernel so carefully 
from the shell as in Christianity. Just because I prize this kernel highly I some- 
times treat the shell with little ceremony; it is, however, thicker than is generally 
supposed.” G., II, pp. 735, 736; HK., III, p. 447. Cf. G., II, p. 745 ff; HK., III, 
p. 457ff. Paulsen maintains a similar viewof the ethics of primitive Chris- 
tianity (Cf. his System der Ethik, Berlin, 1891, pp. 48 ff; Engl. tr. by Professor Frank 
Thilly, New York, 1903, pp. 65 ff). Cf. also Volkelt, op. cit., p. 308. 
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only in Categorical Imperatives, and, confronting his wishes and 
inclinations, claims to be the perpetual controller of his actions; 
in this figure we see no true portrait of human nature, or of our 
inner life; what we do discern is an artificial substitute for theo- 
logical Morals, to which it stands in the same relation as a wooden 
leg to a living one.’’' But, one may ask, what are the practical 
implications of Schopenhauer’s own pessimistic Weltanschauung, 
and of the ethics of sympathy and self-obliteration which he 
bases upon it? Whither does Schopenhauer’s own morality lead? 
What are its chances of realization, and what its ultimate goal? 
A careful consideration of these questions would reveal the nar- 
rowness of Schopenhauer’s own point of view, and his radical 
misconception of human nature, which is evident in his inade- 
quate statement of the moral problem. 

On Schopenhauer’s own basis, epistemological and metaphysi- 
cal, egoism is the normal, healthy mode of conduct. What 
Schopenhauer calls the egoistic ‘illusion’ allows, none the less, 
of the will’s manifesting itself in him, and, through his species, 
rising to ever higher planes of objectification. Man is what he 
is because of his making nature fight his battles; or, perhaps 
better, because of his fighting the battles of nature, for this is what 
Schopenhauer calls being the slave of the tyrant Will. If, how- 
ever, by understanding the true nature of the World-Reality, man 
could hasten by his own endeavor the progress of evolution, then 
such an ‘enslavement’ would be an undoubted desideratum. 
Yes, Schopenhauer says, if the game were worth the candle! This 
is, then, the crucial point in the entire discussion. If there were a 
balance of weal, to compensate the effort expended, who would 
not slave? Alas, says Schopenhauer, but “life is a business 
which does not cover its expenses.” The only basis of weal, of 
real happiness, is the calm of a quieted spirit. Desire is the very 
essence of Will, and it is essentially painful. Amend the Will 
we cannot, for it is our very essence; but we can end it. The 
ethical hero realizes the vanity of it all, and turns his back upon 


1G., III, p. 549; B., pp. 103-104. 

2G., II, p. 280; HK., II, p. 461. 

ICf. G., II, pp. 676 ff.; HK. III, pp. 384 ff. 

‘Cf. W. Wallace, Life of Arthur Schopenhauer, London, 1890, p. 137. 
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the onrushing flux. And that not by suicide; for suicide only 
does away with the phenomenal element in man’s being, it does 
not touch in the slightest the kernel of reality in him, that tyrant 
Will which is the source and cause of all his wretchedness. No, 
by curbing the will-to-live in himself, man ceases playing into 
the hands of the grasping demon within him, and sinks into the 
desireless, lustless calm of Nirvana. 

But what does all this mean for the fate of morality itself? 
The morality of sympathy, as has already been repeatedly ob- 
served, is but a step on the road to salvation; its real goal is self- 
effacement. Now, the goal of such an ethics, in plain words, is 
racial self-annihilation. And if morality has meaning only in 
terms of human experience, as Schopenhauer himself declares, 
then his own ethics aims at its own extinction, at a state of Being 
where no morality would, by the nature of the case, be possible. 
This is the logical result of Schopenhauer’s moral ideal. Should 
all humanity adopt Kant’s theory of morals, the world might 
become an icy prison of loveless Puritans. But at the altars of 
Schopenhauer’s ethical ideal mankind can continue to worship 
for just one generation. Such a theory of morals, which would 
devitalize mankind of its assertive energy and of its normal 
tendencies and healthy appetites, is diseased in character." 

In fact, the twist which Friedrich Nietzsche gave to Schopen- 
hauer’s moral theory, only illustrates its vulnerable character. 
Why, says Nietzsche, if the endless Trieb of the will-to-live has 
evolved man from the beast, and if egoism be the normal mode 
of conduct, who dare declare it immoral? Experience shows 
that the evolution of the race has been characterized by the 
survival of the fittest, not of the most compassionate. Sympathy 
is degeneration, hollow sentiment, the sign of a diseased age and 
civilization. Neminem laede, immo omnes, quantum potes, juval 
Indeed, this is sun-heated nonsense, Nietszche says. Do no 
harm to yourself, rather! Assert your own might, give play to 
the giant that is within you! Only by the unimpeded upward 
climb of pitiless aggressiveness can man advance to a higher 


1Cf. Volkelt, op. cit., p. 299: “So fehlt seiner Moralphilosophie der Charakter des 
Foérderns und Bauens; alles Bejahende und Schdépferische liegt ihr fern.” 
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stratum of evolution and reach the plane of the Uebermensch.* 
Thus we see how, upon the basis of Schopenhauer’s inadequate 
epistemology and psychology, a narrowly pessimistic, and a nar- 
rowly optimistic view of the development of experience have 
found expression, respectively, in an ethics of racial self-annihila- 
tion and an ethics of blatant assertion of the ‘blond beast’ in 
man. 

Schopenhauer is right in pleading for an appeal to human 
experience, and, as was indicated above, his criticism of Kant in 
this respect is, so far as it goes, quite justified. For no theory of 
morals can have any real significance if its basis is alien to con- 
crete experience. A morality for which the joys and sorrows of 
mortal men and women have no real, essential meaning, is itself 
barren of any meaning for mortal men and women. Morality 
is no abstractly rational concern of phantom citizens in some 
noumenal Kingdom of Ends; it cannot borrow its sanction of 
authority from any transcendent Deity or any divinely inscribed 
Decalogue. An ethics of abstract sorites may do for a universe 
of bloodless artifacts; but an ethics which would show living 
man the springs of his own conduct, and set before him the con- 
crete vision of his own dimly felt ideals,—such an ethics must 
necessarily find both its problem and its method in human ex- 
perience. This is the proper sphere of the moral philosopher; 
here and here alone is the real basis of morality to be sought. 
Heic Rhodus, heic salta But Nietzsche’s attack upon Schopen- 
hauer’s morality of self-effacement is also perfectly well justified. 
A morality whose logical result involves the self-annihilation of 
the human species can have as little meaning for living men and 
women as the morality which treats them as bloodless rational 
beings. In his ethics Kant errs in apparently refusing to read 
the open book of human experience; Schopenhauer, however, 
would fain close it and cast it aside in disgust. The moral philos- 


1Cf. in this connection Nietzsche's Genealogie der Moral, Third Essay: Was 
bedeuten asketische Ideale (Nietzsche's Werke, Leipzig, 1896, Vol. VII, pp. 397 ff.; 
English transl., New York, 1897, pp. 127 ff.); also, in the posthumously pub- 
lished Will to Power, Book II, Part II: A Criticism of Morality, esp. §§ 382 ff. 
(Engl transl., Edinburgh, 1909, pp. 303 ff.). 

°G., III, p. 540; B., p. 88. 
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opher of the modern age must read the book of experience, and 
that only, but he must read it aright. 

Constant insistence upon the necessity of taking account of 
‘experience,’ however, is in danger of becoming meaningless, if 
it be not made plain what ‘experience’ must mean for modern 
ethics. If ethics is to achieve the status of a real science, it can 
do so only by vindicating the significance of its special point of 
view. It cannot borrow its categories wholesale from psychology 
or anthropology, without re-interpreting them with reference to 
its own problems. The moralist may say with Moliére: “‘Je 
prends mon bien od je le trouve,’’ but he can call his method his 
own only when he has realized the essential character of his 
problem, which distinguishes it from that of the anthropologist 
proper. And that essential character consists in what may be 
called the philosophical nature of all ethical questions. The 
mere collecting of facts about human conduct may yield an 
encyclopedia of interesting observations; but it can never yield 
a science of ethics. An interpretation of the facts of human 
conduct in accordance with valid ethical categories is possible 
only when the universal character of all morality is realized. 
In the everyday struggles and aspirations of prosaic men and 
women, the penetrating student of ethics should be able to per- 
ceive the ideal conception of the unactualized but none the less 
real ethical goal. Mere brute actuality is by no means the cri- 
terion of significance in a discipline as distinctly normative as 
ethics. Man’s highest ideals are not the less true, nor their 
demands the less imperative, just because the everyday record of 
actual accomplishment falls short of the mark. Ars longa, vila 
brevis. Any adequate study of man’s moral progress is sure to 
reveal an unmistakable striving towards an as yet unachieved 
ideal. The imperative moral Tried in that direction is what the 
‘absolute ought’ in Kant’s ethics really means, when stripped of 
its formal garb. And here, it seems to me, Schopenhauer, while 
admittedly right in criticising Kant’s altogether too abstract 
method, utterly fails to catch the real spirit of Kant’s ‘imperative’ 
ethics. The appreciation of ethical values, which lifts man to an 
ever rising level of moral excellence, is not a slave’s hope of para- 
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dise or fear of damnation. In the clash of conflicting motives the 
consciousness of moral obligation is the voice of man’s rational 
nature, demanding the recognition of its intrinsic superiority 
over the petty caprices of transitory impulses. The imperative 
rationality of our highest ideals: this is what Kant’s ethics points 
to, even though it does not present it with any adequacy. And, 
if the validity of this truth is recognized, Schopenhauer’s con- 
tention that Kant’s morality is a morality of masked egoism 
appears in a new light. Kant’s ‘categorical imperative’ is ego- 
istic, if one fails to appreciate the real significance of what Kant 
calls its ‘autonomous’ character. If one conceives it to be the 
command of a transcendent God, then obedience to it is nothing 
but a ‘wise bargain,’ and Schopenhauer’s satire of such a ‘du 
sollt’ morality is well merited. Buta realization of one’s essential 
kinship with all reality must necessarily show that the true 
‘ought’ is the expression of man’s own truest self, in which he 
shares in the organic character of all experience. And, on that 
plane, which is the ideal plane of all ethical evaluation, narrow 
egoism and narrow altruism both lose their significance; for they 
both rest on a radically false dualism, to transcend which is the 
prime object of ethics as well as of all philosophy. 

Ethics must study man, but it must recognize man for what he 
ideally is in his concrete totality, and not try to reduce the 
organic complexity of his nature to some one favorite formula.! 
Man is rational, and his consciousness of duty and universal 
law is essential to his moral life; but the consciousness of duty 
is not all. Sympathy is a prime factor in the evolution of man’s 
social consciousness, and indispensable to any truly ethical de- 
velopment; but sympathy cannot exhaust the moral life. Ego- 
ism, the pursuit of one’s own ends in the struggle for life, is also 
a normal tendency, but healthy man is no Juggernaut crushing 
everything and everybody in his path. Taken in isolation, out 
of their immanent relation within the organic unity of human 
nature, the stern sense of duty and the austere pursuit of virtue 
turn into the spiritless operation of an a priori rational machine; 
the glow of compassionate love, into the diseased fever of senti- 
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mentality; the self-assertiveness of a normal human being, into 
the revolting brutality of a beast in human shape. Not by the 
suppression of any normal attribute or even appetite of human 
nature can the moral ideal be reached, but only by the progressive 
organization and mutual codperation of all the elements that 
constitute human character. The growth of man’s rationality 
must indicate with increasing distinctness the imperative de- 
mands of his own loftiest ideals; the development of the social 
consciousness, the emphasizing of man’s intrinsic solidarity with 
his fellows, must constantly bring to clearer light the truth that 
one’s own truest self-realization is inextricably bound up with 
the interests of the rest of mankind. The ethical saint who would 
recognize the concrete unity of all life, must not look for that 
unity in an undifferentiated mist of nothingness, but in an im- 
manent system of organized diversities. And the concrete ideal 
of such a moral hero could by no means be embraced within the 
narrow confines of any one formula, be it virtue, or happiness, 
or sympathy, or self-assertion. All enlightened moral heroism 
must involve, not the ignoring of man’s emotional nature, nor 
the brutal assertion of the will-to-live, nor yet its annihilation, 
but rather its ideal transfiguration into a motive power for the 
realization of man’s real concrete self, for the transformation of 
the battle of discordant elements into an ever-growing harmony 
of mutual codperation in the achievement of the concrete moral 
ideal in human society. 
Rapostav A. TSANOFF. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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Plato’s Doctrine of Ideas. By J. A. STEWART. Oxford, Claren- 


don Press, 1909.—pp. 206. 

Professor Stewart's book falls into two distinct parts, (1) the doctrine 
of ideas asa contribution to methodology, (2) the doctrine of ideas as ex- 
pressing esthetic experience. He should have added, as I have elsewhere 
done, a third point of view, the doctrine of ideas in relation to metaphysics 
and epistemology, the second of which words, if I am not mistaken, is 
to be found rarely or not at all in his entire book. 

With much of what he says in his first part I cordially concur—with 
so much that I feel justified in expressing surprise that Professor Stewart 
does not himself seem to be aware of the resemblance. _I refer to his denial 
of the significance of the conjectural chronology of the dialogues for the 
development of Plato’s thought: his repeated statement that we cannot 
distinguish between the terminology of the “‘concept” and that of the 
“idea”; his maintenance of the sound doctrine that there are no classes 
of concepts which may not also be Platonic ideas; his warning (p.102) 
that “God and the Good belong to different regions of Plato’s thought”; 
and other coincidences of thought, not to say expression, such as (p. 6) 
“The ideas, so far as their methodological significance is concerned, are 
nothing more than concepts in use”; or (p. 10) “On the previous occasion, 
he confined himself to the ideas of the virtues, etc., because they only 
were relevant to his immediate purpose”; or (p. 21), apropos of the Char- 
mides, “‘No definition of temperance can be right which does not present 
it as a phase of knowledge of the good.” 

In spite of these fundamental points of agreement, our differences are 
considerable. They are due, first, to his total ignoring of the third, or 
epistemological (metaphysical), point of view, and, second, his disdain 
for what he calls the methods of the textualist, that is, apparently, the 
close interpretation of texts and contexts. This work, he thinks, has 
been done, and further illumination of Plato’s meaning must come from 
a broader application of modern psychology to the experience of which 
Plato writes. The work has been done. But some of it has to be done 
over again, whenever a new book on Plato appears. I propose to do a 
little of it here. In other words, I propose, in all courtesy, to test some of 
Professor Stewart's statements by the Platonic text. 

On page 18 he says that “The advance which Plato’s doctrine of ideas 
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makes on the Socratic method is just this, that the concept in question 
is no longer made to depend precariously on the few particulars observed, 
but is determined . . . by the system which includes it.” Now as an 
explanation of the reason why definitions of the virtues fail in the minor 
dialogues and seem to succeed in the fourth book of the Republic, this 
entire page merely repeats what I have emphasized in my Unity of 
Plato's Thought, p. 13. But in support of the further statement that 
this marks the difference between the Socratic inductive method and the 
doctrine of ideas, no Platonic text is cited and none can be cited. 

The statement that the Socrates of the Crito “represents a mood the 
expression of which is the doctrine of ideas’’ is supported by an irrelevant 
reference to Republic, 509 B, érécewa ris obeias, and by an interpretation 
of the adamantine moral faith of the Crito as a kind of mystic and dog- 
matic transcendentalism. He says: “The knowledge which Socrates 
brings at this great crisis to bear on the question of right and wrong is 
not the knowledge desiderated by moral science. It is rather the in- 
tuition . . . in following whose dictates a man bears witness to the 
existence of a Good which is beyond, not merely the objects of sense, 
but the objects of knowledge.” This is to ignore the actual development 
of the dialogue. Crito is in fact reduced to silence by summary allusion 
to former arguments and principles of Socrates, evidently analogous to 
those of the Gorgias and Republic, which obviously cannot be repeated 
in detail, but by which Socrates will abide as the dictates of reason, not 
intuition, unless Crito can refute them (46 BC ff.). 

On page 25 the statement that ‘‘dpery is unteachable if it is knowledge 
received from without, but not if it is knowledge recollected from within” 
cannot be supported by anything in the text of the Meno. It is apparently 
a reminiscence of an observation in the Republic (518 B) in a different 
connection. On the whole question see Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 10, 
Nn. 33- 

On page 30 it is a false point to say of Gorgias, 493 ABC that those who 
follow the rhetorical method “have failed to get a connected view of 
things” and “‘are like the uninitiated in Hades who carry water in leaking 
vessels—their minds have got no hold of things.’’ This is the old-fash- 
ioned preacher's way of using the text to express his idea, not the author's. 
Plato is not speaking of mind (cognition) at all, but of the part of the soul 
where the desires dwell—ob ai ériOvpia cioi, The image suggests and 
illustrates the insatiateness of desire and the negativity or worthlessness 
of sensual pleasure, a doctrine fundamental to the Platonic ethics, yet 
not considered by Professor Stewart, either here or in connection with 
the Philebus. 
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It is again a false point (pp. 42-44) to cite Phedo, 79 A—Oapev obv 
dpardv 7d 8'dedés,—as very important because it 
“lays the foundation of a science of sensibilia,” etc. It is an incidental 
step in the argument which it is bad criticism to press at all; évrwvis a 
perfectly colorless ‘things’ not an emphatic realities. 

More serious is the substitution on page 46 of el8os for trdGeors in the 
reference to Phedo, 101 DE. Socrates does not say that he assumes an 
el8os, but a trdbeors. And the hypothesis is not a Platonic idea; it is 
the provisional assumption that the doctrine of ideas as a whole is true. 
If this criticism is deemed illiberal textualism, I must ask what would 
an unwarned reader, who did not remember the Phzdo context, make of 
Professor Stewart's argument throughout this page? 

There is no space to repeat my repeated explanation of the Idea of 
Good. On page 58, Professor Stewart says that it covers the three 
Kantian ideas of reason—soul, world, and God. That is, of course, 
simply not so. On page 52, apropos of the Republic, he says that “It 
is the idea of a single connected system of natural laws . . . without 
the inspiration of which there could be no scientific interpretation of 
nature.’ That is partially true for the Timzus, and, as an unrealized 
ideal, for the Phedo. It will utterly mislead the student of the Republic. 

There is a tendency throughout to read Kantianism into Plato. This 
isa mistake. In the Jocus classicus of the Theetetus, Plato passes at once 
from “simple ideas of sensation” to abstract and general xowd, without 
dwelling on those individual substances of perception which the extreme 
Protagorean, or Mill “On Hamilton,” might style 4@poiopara, The dis- 
tinctive doctrine of Kant, that the perception of ‘things’ in space and time 
is in itself an intellectual act cannot be found in Plato, except by remote 
and generally unwarranted implication. 

These and many other misinterpretations which might be quoted are 
not mere obiter dicta. They are the basis of the argument. And I cannot, 
therefore, think it captious to insist that they are not disposed of by the 
appeal to a broader method, or the deprecation of literalism. But, not 
to multiply details, I will conclude with more general considerations. 

Professor Stewart's main thesis in the first part is that the Platonic 
ideas are not ‘things,’ as Aristotle wrongly supposed, but concepts, or 
rather laws of nature and scientific points of view which he habitually 
confounds with or assimilates to the concept in a way occasionally 
hinted at, but not on the whole justified by Plato. He rarely if ever 
uses the word or the notion ‘hypostasis’ and its derivatives. And he will 
not see that the Platonic ideas may be concepts for methodology, and yet, 
in a sense, things for epistemology or metaphysics. This is partly be- 
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cause epistemological analysis evidently bores him, and partly because 
he is reserving the ideas as things exclusively for his second part, which 
treats them as objects of esthetic intuition or mystic experience. On 
this topic, he repeats and amplifies many of the pretty fancies and sug- 
gestive analogies already set forth in his charming and valuable book 
The Myths of Plato. He is mistaken in supposing that others have 
not observed and felt this aspect of Platonism merely because they do not 
illustrate it by the same poems with which it is associated in his imagin- 
ation, or try to explain it by the same references to the literature of mysti- 
cism and the psychology of so-called psychical research. 
PauL SHOREY. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


The Philosophy of the Enlightenment. By JOHN GRIER HIBBEN. 
(Epochs of Philosophy.) New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1910.— 
pp. xii, 311. 

The editor of the new series on “The Epochs of Philosophy,” Professor 
Hibben, has given his colleagues in that enterprise an example of prompt- 
ness by being one of the two first to publish. The present volume and one 
entitled Stoic and Epicurean, by Mr. R. D. Hicks, appeared simultaneously, 
and ten other volumes by representative authors in this country and Great 
Britain are definitely announced. The series seems to be intended to ap- 
peal to the intelligent general reader as well as to the student of the history 
of philosophy, and this volume by the editor is sure to be read not only 
with interest, but somewhat critically, as it may be assumed to represent 
the general spirit and purpose of the series as a whole. 

“The Philosophy of the Enlightenment,” as very liberally interpreted 
by Professor Hibben, is practically coextensive with the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century, and it was highly desirable that a volume devoted to 
this subject should appear early in the publication of this series. But it 
should be clearly recognized that the task of writing an adequate book on 
this subject is no light one. Not many years ago it might have seemed 
otherwise, for the nineteenth century had so long been in the habit of 
patronizing the eighteenth century, particularly in the sphere of philosoph- 
ical speculation, that serious critical study and sympathetic appreciation 
seemed hardly called for in one dealing with the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century. But the predicament of a well-known English periodical is at 
least a fair warning: once it was The Nineteenth Century; now, for obvious 
reasons, it must announce itself as The Nineteenth Century and After. This 
revised title certainly has a sinister sound. Of course, merely chronolog- 
ical divisions have little significance, but it is important always to remember 
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that we are living in an age of our own. The twentieth century philosophy 
when its tendencies become more clearly defined, will doubtless prove to 
have a character of its own, and its attitude toward the problems and 
methods of the eighteenth century can hardly fail to be different from that 
of the nineteenth century. Pragmatism, particularly in its more ethical 
developments, may perhaps be regarded as a natural ‘afterglow’ of the 
nineteenth century, but what shall be said of the outburst of realism? The 
reviewer has no personal leanings toward the particular form of realism 
which is at present being exploited, but to regard the movement as a negli- 
gible factor would plainly be absurd. And, if significant, what is it but the 
spirit of the eighteenth century asserting itself again (this time in anti- 
phenomenalistic terms) as against the tendency toward a vague and too 
complacent synthesis? ‘Let us have the world in fragments, if need 
be,’ the realist would seem to say, ‘so long as it is in truth a real world 
and not a benevolent Pickwickian fabrication.’ This may not be the 
acme of philosophical wisdom, but, as a frequently recurring philosophical 
attitude it is essential to the life of philosophy itself. 

Professor Hibben has approached his subject in the spirit of fairness, if 
not with complete sympathy, and he has written a clear, objective, and 
competent account of eighteenth century thought from the general stand- 
point of German Idealism. There can be no question as to the author’s 
scholarship, and the judicial tone which he maintains throughout is really 
admirable; but it can hardly be denied that he unconsciously follows most 
of the German historians of philosophy in under-rating the permanent 
significance of the British contribution to the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century. This permanent significance is not, of course, to be sought in any 
body of philosophical doctrine, which we at the present day can safely adopt 
to the neglect of the later development of philosophy But philosophy 
is not a creed to be accepted; it is that inevitable criticism of cate- 
gories and progressive development of technical methods of dealing with 
experience in its larger aspects, which would still go on, even, if, for some 
inconceivable reason, the very name ‘philosophy’ should be abandoned. 
And these more or less definite and altogether inevitable methods do not 
‘have their day and cease to be.’ A few years ago, it is to be feared, 
most of us were guilty of using the well-worn phrase, ‘the bankruptcy of 
empiricism’; but the phrase does not seem a happy one to-day, in the 
light of recent developments in philosophy. And if philosophy has be- 
come increasingly empirical (in a legitimate sense of the term, though 
not the eighteenth century sense), has not science, on its more construc- 
tive side, become increasingly rationalistic? This largely unconscious 
rapprochement between philosophy and science is a most hopeful sign of 
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the times, and suggests the possibility of a more concrete synthesis be- 
tween empiricism and rationalism than Kant and his immediate successors 
were able to accomplish. 

The reviewer would not seriouly criticise Professor Hibben for taking 
a somewhat conventional attitude toward eighteenth century philosophy 
so far as concerns his treatment of the technical problems. That was 
perhaps inevitable in a comparatively popular book. But he can hardly 
be said to do justice to the vast practical significance of the “Philosophy 
of the Enlightenment,” if this is to be taken as practically including all 
that is generally meant by the eighteenth century development of philo- 
sophical thought. We talk much nowadays about interesting the ‘plain 
man’ in philosophy. It is to be feared that this sometimes means catering 
altogether too much to his prejudices and preconceptions. The eigh- 
teenth century philosophy, on the other hand, was singularly fearless, 
and yet it succeeded in reaching the average thoughtful man to an un- 
precedented extent. Literature, art, state-craft, all were profoundly 
affected by the spirit of the age, which found its clearest expression in the 
works of the philosophers. Even when we tend to belittle these noble 
champions of intellectual and political freedom, we unconsciously pay 
them the high compliment of comparing them with what we, at any rate, 
believe to be the greatest minds that have appeared since, and comfort- 
ably forget the powers of darkness that they contended against,—religious 
obscurantism and political and social tyranny. This dramatic and in- 
tensely interesting side of eighteenth century thought is hardly brought 
out sufficiently in the present volume. Perhaps is would take more of 
a radical than Professor Hibben to do that, a man like the late Sir Leslie 
Stephen, whose History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century 
(1876), in spite of defects of temperamental bias and occasional inac- 
curacy, is one of the most helpful as well as one of the very most inter- 
esting contributions to the history of modern philosophy. Here again, 
however, Professor Hibben has been hampered by consideration of space. 
Sir Leslie Stephen was able to devote two fairly large volumes to only a 
part of the subject that Professor Hibben has treated in one small volume. 

While the author's expositions of philosophical systems are nearly 
always as good as could reasonably be expected, considering their neces- 
sary brevity, that of the system of Leibniz may be mentioned as, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, a good deal the best. Largely neglecting the 
figures of speech which Leibniz uses so lavishly in his more popular ex- 
positions, Professor Hibben manages to show in comparatively simple 
terms the essential relations between Leibniz’s views on mathematics 
and logic, on the one hand, and his distinctively metaphysical views, 
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on the other. This has often been done, of course, in a technical way, 
particularly in recent years, but hardly as clearly and simply as Professor 
Hibben has done it in his exposition. 

The first nine chapters of the book are mainly devoted to the theoretical 
philosophy of the eighteenth century, Chapter IX being on ‘“The Critical 
Philosophy of Kant”; Chapter X, the concluding one, is entitled ‘The 
Practical Influences of the Enlightenment.” This is a rather unfortunate 
arrangement, for a great deal remains to be considered in the concluding 
chapter of 40 pages. After a very brief but clear account of the drift 
of ethical speculation in Great Britain during this period, still briefer 
mention is made of the Deist controversy and of the prevailing theories 
of government, and, in a few concluding paragraphs, Kant's attitude 
toward these moral, religious, and political problems is outlined. This 
over-burdened concluding chapter by no means does justice to the book 
as a whole, which is practically certain to have a favorable reception, 
and to make all those interested in philosophy wait expectantly for the 


following volumes of the series. 
ERNEST ALBEE. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The Individual and Reality: An Essay Touching the First Prin- 
ciples of Metaphysics. By Epwarp Dovucias Fawcett. London, 
Longmans, Green, and Company, 1909.—pp. xxiv, 449. 

Of idealism, at the present day, it may justly be said, “The King is 
dead! Long live the King!” Men gather in sad procession to follow 
to its last resting place the stately coffin of old hopes and outworn spec- 
ulations. But behind the dead monarch rides the new king, blood of 
the old blood and flesh of the old flesh. Mr. Fawcett’s book cries allegiance 
to the new king. The old monarch, were he alive, would have looked 
with wary suspicion upon this warrior, grown bold in impious violence, 
would have bid him forth from his dominions; but the new king, wise 
through his sire’s mischances, will doubtless hold him for a strong arm 
against the battle-days. 

For Mr. Fawcett’s book cuts down ruthlessly well-nigh the whole 
sacred company of idealist heroes. A priori ideas; the eternal Ab- 
solute; intellect the all-compelling; the transcendent self; God, the 
absolute perfection; the timeless, spaceless ego. Down they fall, the 
long-reverenced worthies! Yet the warrior strikes so surely, so deftly, 
with such downright honest skill, that we stop to wonder and admire. 
And then when the mischief is done, we linger to carry out the dead and 
to yield allegiance to the champion and his band. And these are very 
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pagan heroes indeed whom he has gathered about him: an uncompromising 
. empiricism; a frank, unblushing probabalism; an absolute evolutionism; 
Hi anti-intellectualism; a reality at bottom alogical; finite gods; temporal, 
spatial, changing “centres of experience’; and, most unusual of all, an 
i all-embracing mother-stuff of subconsciousness. Yet, somehow, we yield 
ep allegiance! For we see them to be, in truth, not marauders, but renewers 
i! and strengtheners of the kingdom. 
| To come to the book itself. According to the writer, the problem of 
| metaphysics is the Riddle of the Universe. Yet the author frankly 
| admits that “both the complete statement and the complete solution of 
7 this riddle will be lacking. The statement will be defective, since we do 
not know all appearances. And the solution will be defective. . . [be- 
cause it will be] a result reached by way of thinking. Thought moves 
) blithely towards the complete absorption of its object. But, in the event, 
. | it is revealed asa phase only of the Appearance which it had hoped to seize. 
: | . . . There is a flaw in the nature of philosophical thinking. Ration- 
D alism tries to stand for, or close with, that which is fuller and richer than 
. itself.” Here is the first vigorous dissent from the older schools. Con- 
| | ceptual thought is, ipso facto, not adequate to Reality. It approaches 
| adequacy; it indicates, in a way, what is real; but it is never quite equal 
to the richness and subtle variety of Reality. Herein lies the error of 
. Absolutism. It seeks to use conceptual thought as a measuring rod for 
the Real, to reject as illusory what will not lie straight and passive be- 
q neath the unyielding inches. The author makes no parley. “Truth,” 
he is willing to dare, “need not be internally consistent. Its primary 
, duty is to be consistent with the Real. And the nature of the Real may be 
. such as to support what, for discursive thinking, is self-contradictory. 
a | . . . We are apt to forget that concrete feeling may hold, without in- 
ternal jar, that which, analyzed in conceptual thought, yields antinomies 
| and grave unrest” (p. 63). 
a | After a searching criticism of Absolutism as an epistemological theory, 
y the author indicates the shortcomings of Pragmatism as a method of 
} truth. “Pragmatism seems an interesting, but, withal, passing phase 
of this movement toward reformation [of Absolutism]. Its innovation, 
the theory of truth, is not happy. And the bare statement of the doctrine 
| invites to dogma. The consequences of truth have to be satisfactory. 
But by which of the ‘multitude’ of standards is satisfactoriness to be 
measured? . . . The unsatisfactory is our customary fare. . . . You may 
effect much, or you may kick miserably against the pricks. And in the 
end you get simply this—Reality for sentient creatures is what Experience 
reveals it to be. This Experience, which, in the main, is not made, but 
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comes, is the autocrat. And ‘absolutely satisfactory’ is a predicate not 
to be asserted of it dogmatically in advance. Metaphysics has its special 
end; and its first business is certainly not to cheer or console. In realizing 
its end, it may reach what, in respect of rival interests and ends, is disas- 
trous” (p. 29). 

The author is not prepared ‘‘to accept either of these widely contrasted 
theories of truth.” ‘In the end a statement is true, not because it is 
mediated, not because it coheres with, or hangs from a statement or 
statements, but because it draws attention to what its object is or contains”’ 
(p. 34). I have italicized the last words because they indicate the 
exclusively symbolic function which the author attributes to thought. 
Reality is infinitely more than thought; in its driving power it is funda- 
mentally alogical. Thought can therefore never do more than serve 
as a more or less accurate guide post. It would be folly to walk the guide 
post instead of the road we are to travel! “The generalizing or ‘law 
giving’ reason is one of those novelties which arise in connection with 
finite conscious individuals such as we. The time-process is genuine: 
Reality in its changing flow is Time. And in this Flux . . . Reason with 
its ‘Universals’ is developed, and, pending the coming of a superior kind 
of knowledge, will hold its own. Its limitations, however, leap to the 
eye” (p. 153). Mr. Fawcett calls his method, the Method of Adequation: 
propositions must somehow be “adequate” to their objects; or, as he 
expresses it most briefly, “Truth means propositions which, in view of 
our ends, can be taken as, and substituted for, the appearances with which 
they agree’’ (p. 38). In this statement of the purely ‘indicative’ character 
of propositions and of their limited substitutional value, the author em- 
phasizes his dissent both from the correspondence, the coherence, and the 
more recent teleological theories of truth. 

Method disposed of, metaphysics proper is broached. The problem 
is to find a beginning. Instead of finding it in an abstract category, in 
the fullness of the Absolute, or in the customary ‘ego,’ the author discovers 
it in this bare shred of truth: “Appearances, as aspects of sentient ex- 
perience, appear” (p. 43). Yet he quickly assures the chapfallen reader, 
“We have no mind to live shivering in this rag of metaphysical certitude. 
But how are we to procure garments of more substantial worth?” We 
must leave certitude behind us and venture some risks. “A trust in 
present consciousness is assumed. . . . But [it] does not suffice. Present, 
immediate, or direct experience is too limited. A belief in past appearances 
is requisite: a guarded trust in Memory must be forthcoming” (p. 45). 
Our trust in a represented past is strenghtened by the fact that “The past 
does not . . . appear solely through Memory. There is the fundamental 
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| or primary past which is intuited or directly felt." The pressing need, 
Hh however, is to pass beyond ‘my’ Centre of Experience. To this end “the 
| master-clue is Relativity: most aspects of appearance, if I regard them 
. closely, waft me to others with which they are implicated, and failing 
which they would not be quite what they are. . . . There is so much 
. within the Centre which seems relative to, and, in part, dependent on an 
| order without’ (p. 47). 
H But we are stopped at once by what seems a fatal hindrance. An 
| outer world appears; but appearances are declared by high philosophical 
a! authority to be unreal. If we are to get on at all we must remove this 
/ obstruction. “Appearances,” the author roundly declares, and the sen- 
tence prefaces a discussion of profound epistemological and metaphysical 
. import, “are real: this statement means that Appearances are what my 
sentient experience reveals them to be” (p. 49). The full significance of 
y this defence of secondary qualities (“what my sentient experience reveals’’) 
will be seen later, when the author attempts to establish the psychical 
character of the external world. He justifies his position at this point 
. by showing that Absolutism, which denies the reality of Appearances, has 
no ground to standon. (1) Absolutism can adduce no proofs that appear- 
ances are not what they are. (2) Appearances are said to belong to the 
Absolute; but not as I know and feel them. What, than are the appear- 
ances as I know and feel them? (3) The Absolute is altogether too specu- 
lative an idea. (4) There may indeed be a wider ground of reality; ‘‘but 
| the Ground must be such as to respect and accept the reality of the finite 
centre. It must not ‘transform,’ ‘harmonize,’ ‘absorb’; it may be more 
| than but it must anyhow ‘include’ my experience” (p. 52). (5) The ar- 
gument that appearances are self-contradictory proves nothing; for 
| appearances may be real even though to our limited consciousness they 
| are self-contradictory. It may be true that Reality, “as isolated in the 
propositions of conceptual thought,” supports contradiction. 
i} We may quite freely, then, particularly in view of (4), accept as real 
and examine such “self-contradictory” experiences as time, space, change, 
causality, and above all that chameleon-changing “compound of contra- 
dictions,”” the finite centre of experience. ‘What am I, the thing that 
can say ‘I’?”” We answer this question wholly empirically: “In what, 
and as what, appearances is this ‘I’ to be found?”’ First, the “I"’ is no 
mere series of atomistic “states.” ‘There is surely a series to be reckoned 
with. But there is unity in this series” (p. 66). “Different ‘perceptions’ 
. . . are ‘distinguished’; but we have to add—within a Whole.” It 
is fatally false, however, to separate out the Whole from the content: 
“Consciousness is inseparable from ‘its’ content.” This being so, “a 
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good many mythological phantasms have to go” (p. 67): the unalterable 
‘I’—for content is flux; the merely simple ‘I'—for content is complex; 
the merely unitary and barely identical ‘I'—for content shows plurality 
and difference; the substantial self of the traditional unknowable type— 
“for content cannot either hold or attest it;” the timeless and spaceless ‘I’ 
—for content is spatial and temporal. 

To proceed with the analysis of the Finite Centre: ‘The inward self or 
subject does not exhaust the Centre. . . . The inward self is not primary 
but is developed within the Centre” (p. 70). The latter sentence is 
important for the argument that follows. The author is intent upon 
showing that ‘‘consciousness,” a late development, is but the “illuminated 
portion” of the Centre, a portion which is continuous with and inseparable 
from the vast unilluminated or subconscious portion. This will enable 
him later to infer the continuity of all finite centres with each other in one 
primordial mother-stuff of sub-consciousness. ‘The empirical ‘mind’ and 
‘world’ are distinctions within the Centre: distinctions preceded by Mill’s 
Neutrum, at which stage only a confused feeling-complex obtains. There 
is a Whole-Feeling, or super-relational awareness, answering to the con- 
tent-whole in which ‘mind’ and ‘world’ take their rise” (p. 83). 

The ‘illuminated portion’ of the Finite Centre is continuous with a wider 
unilluminated range of consciousness. Everything points, now, to a 
still wider continuity, a continuum or mother-stuff of all centres. ‘How 
is the passage into this System to be commenced? . . . I shall start from 
reasonings based on the reality of alien human Centres. . . . I shall then 
discuss this system with intent to suggest how the many Centres interact 
in a mother-stuff which is co-essential with themselves. And when 
something has been done to show on what general lines the riddle of 
Nature and persons must be solved, I shall proceed to discuss a number of 
implicated and very grave questions at which, as yet, we have not even 
glanced” (p. 100). The ‘very grave questions’ are, among others, the 
‘Ground of Appearance’; “The Evolution of Nature’; “The Evolution of 
Individuals’; ‘Death’; ‘Birth and the Plurality of Lives’; ‘Infinite and 
Finite Gods’; ‘The Destiny of Individuals’; ‘The Evolution of God.’ 
Since the author’s answers, unusual, fascinating, and often deeply sig- 
nificant, depend upon his conclusions as to the continuous basis of all 
life, we must indicate as briefly as possible what that view is. 

“The Centre, with its subjective and objective contents, seems a ter- 
ritory whence I cannot pass. . . . [But] the Centre may include the work- 
ings of a wider domain” (p. 99). At any rate, Solipsism is not an empirical 
fact. “Theoretical certitude is at an end. Even the passage to ejects 
of the human sort is not absolutely to be guaranteed by rational proofs” 
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(p. 100). “I have to admit that certain events in my Centre point to 
events which altogether transcend its conscious sphere. I am in touch 
with a fringe or region of the enveloping system, the ‘esse’ of which certainly 
does not consist in its being inferred by me" (p. 107). What, now, is this 
region? It is not a realm of things-in-themselves. Jt is of one tissue 
with the content of my sentient life; that is, it is itself psychical. Mechan- 
ical theories of Nature have failed of this insight. ‘Mechanical theory may 
be only the partial point of view of one who thinks about these processes 
. . . from the outside” (p. 115). The deeper problem which mechanism, 
on account of its abstractness, never broaches, is to conceive the processes 
of Nature from the inside, so to speak, as they experience themselves. “And 
I urge that the basis of this Nature must be far richer than a mechanically 
conceived ether permits” (p. 115). 

What, now, is the character of this “Nature”? “It is certainly complex, 
and it is also [since appearances are what -ny sentiency reveals] of the 
character of experience—content. We have now to add that it contains 
indefinitely numerous minor centres, and that these centers are funda- 
mentally akin to our own. The transcendent region relative to the Moun- 
tain [physical nature] is not to be mechanically conceived. The physico- 
chemical theories subserve practice: they are not to be mistaken for 
statements of fact. They reject ‘secondary qualities’ such as all known 
objects show, and they ignore, also, other ‘qualities’ which peradventure 
ought not to be shelved. The minor centres are not parts of a mechanism. 
On the other hand, they are not self-contained Leibnitzian monads, but 
rather emphases, foci of intense activity, travelling eddies, as it were, 
within a Mother-Stuff Co-essential with Ourselves. My conscious centre 
is not the universe; hence this Mother-stuff in its fulness is not, and can- 
not be, present to me. But my Centre belongs to the Universe; hence 
the Mother-stuff cannot be regarded as entirely veiled. The drop, we 
may say, shows what the surrounding ocean is like. The drop, we may say 
shows what the surrounding ocean is like. The Mother-stuff lies beyond, 
but it shines also within me. It is disclosed and the feeling-whole, where 
my conscious being comes to light. It wells up and reveals itself to itself 
in the appearance, subjective and objective, whereby from moment to 
moment I exist” (p. 117). 

That the minor centres which constitute nature are of one tissue with 
my sentient life—here is the crucial point of the book. The author re- 
jects the traditional idealistic modes of inferring reality to be consciou- 
ness-stuff. Yet he himself concludes in his way that all reality is funda- 
mentally psychical. The conclusion is reached on the one hand, as already 
indicated, by a refutation of Absolutism, but in the main by a criticism 
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of mechanistic theory. Mechanism reduces our experience-content to 
primary qualities. For example, we hear a sound; forthwith the mechan- 
icist separates the “‘sound-experience” from “that which sounds.” The 
“sound-experience”’ (secondary qualities) is attributed wholly to the 
subject; while the “that which sounds” is the bare object divested of 
secondary qualities. This separation of the secondary qualities from the 
experience-object, however, is sheer falsification, for which experience 
never gives us direct warrant. We must strenuously resist this effort of 
mechanistic thought to reduce experience-content to poverty-stricken 
primary qualities. In short, as good empiricists, we must take the ex- 
perience in its “given-wholeness,” and not cut it we: into a bare 
subject and a bare object. “Consciousness,” again, “‘is inseparable 
from ‘its’ content.” Taking it thus, we must accept the empirical fact 
that in the process of being felt, experience-objects are revealing in some 
measure what they contain. ‘When I perceive colors or hear sounds . . . 
I am aware of complexes which the innumerable minor centres, answering 
to the parts of the cortex cells, possess distributed among themselves. 
. . . | must consider [therefore] whether even in these centres there do not 
obtain foregleams of sentient life. It seems reasonable to contend that 
such is actually the case” (p. 131). “I confront, indeed, in the content 
of minor centres a further indication of what the continuous basis of Nature 
is like. This complex is aglow with the “secondary qualities,’ and is 
marked in special regions at least by pleasures and pains. A mere frag- 
ment of this basis . . . displaysitself directlyto me. But I take the frag- 
ment as sampling the character of indefinitely vast territories which are not 
directly known” (p. 132). “A complete Nature-philosophy will assuredly 
compel me to supplement the appearances which I find in my centre. 
The supplementation, however, must posit nothing fundamentally alien 
in character to what is known. . . . The upshot . . . will, not improb- 
ably, be a theory which can be called Realistic and Idealistic as well” 
(p. 87). The author’s argument has the advantage, over the older ide- 
alisms, of presenting a realistic conception of secondary qualities, and of 
proceeding by inductive inference upon the basis of immediate experience. 
Yet in this thoroughly crucial matter, one wishes that the author had 
developed his position with greater clearness and strength. The estab- 
lishment of his position by the refutation of Absolutism and Mechanism 
still leaves him open to the attack of many a fierce Realist, who, accepting 
the reality of secondary qualities, within limits, will strongly argue for a 
physical reality which is in no sense psychical. 

With the psychical nature of the minor centres established, the step 
is easy to the characterization of the Mother-stuff in and of which all 
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centres are. In so far as it is not a being apart or separate from the 
centres, it is the continuous psychical “‘stuff"’ of which they are differen- 
tiations. The uniqueness of the author’s point of view, his “‘new’’ idealism, 
lies in the fact that he sees this “‘ground”’ of appearances to be not perfect, 
absolute consciousness, but, in its “beginning,” at the very lowest level 
of consciousness; to be, in short, the “dark abyss’ of the subconscious. 
The author differentiates his view clearly from that of Schopenhauer 
and of von Hartmann. What is striking about the position, and what 
gives it advantage over the absolutisms, is that it yields frank allegiance 
to a thoroughly evolutional view of the world—time and change are real; 
while in regarding all reality as psychical and as realizing itself progres- 
sively, through struggle and codperation, it holds fast to the essential 
conviction of Idealism as to the “ideal” destiny of the world. 

Not the least fascinating part of the volume is that which deals with 
the “grave’’ problems above mentioned. Space does not permit our 
entering into details. It will be easy to see, however, that with the re- 
pudiation of monadic “egos,” with the conception of life as changing 
“eddies” in an eternal mother-stuff, death and immortality will be con- 
ceived in a manner greatly different from that of traditional theory and 
belief. Immortality, according to the author, is no adherent quality; 
it is rather a progressive achievement, following from the tendency of 
psychical “‘force’’ to “persist.”” Again, with body re-interpreted in pan- 
psychic fashion and in terms of the Mother-stuff of sub-consciousness, 
the problem of plurality of lives opens possibilities new and wholly fas- 
cinating. Finally, the view frankly disposes of the traditional theisms. 
Reality, “beginning” in the “dark abysm” of the subconscious, is pro- 
gressively working its way forward to more adequate life. There may 
be finite gods; there surely is no perfect God. The destiny of the world is, 
in the end, peradventure, to achieve perfect life. 

The volume is a rare contribution to metaphysics. And it is the more 
significant in that it aligns itself frankly and fearlessly with the evolutional 
spirit of modern days. It does with marked success for philosophy what 
evolutional biologists are doing for the natural sciences. 


The book sorely needs an index. 
H. A. OVERSTREET. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 


System der Aesthetik. Von JOHANNES VOLKELT. Zweiter Band. 
Miinchen, Beck, 1910.—pp. xxii, 569. 
This second volume of this massive and sumptuously printed work, of 
which the first volume was noticed in the REview (Vol. XIV, pp. 717ff.), 
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is devoted to a classification and description of the different divisions or 
species of the esthetic. A third volume is to take up the problems of 
art. The author has already shown his ability and equipment for this 
specific part of esthetics by his elaborate work on the tragic, and the 
smaller but highly suggestive lectures, Aesthetische Zeitfragen. Acute 
psychological analysis and an extraordinary command of material, par- 
ticularly in the field of drama, are in evidence. As a purely descrip- 
tive account of the types and experiences analyzed it stands as the 
most complete, and, I believe, the most objective and discriminating 
treatment yet made. 

Many of the classifications are necessarily not new. There has been 
a general tendency to increase the divisions beyond the two proposed by 
Burke and Kant. The tragic, the comic, the pathetic, the characteristic, 
and others have been added to the beautiful and the sublime, as equally 
or nearly equally deserving distinct treatment. Késtlin in his Aesthetik 
gave the best articulation of the various forms of the esthetic which had 
been framed up to his time, and the present volume naturally suggests 
comparison with Késtlin in certain respects, as in others it will be com- 
pared with the work of Lipps. Késtlin first derived all zsthetic effects 
from the two principles, ease of apperception and power of stimulation; 
and then ordered all forms under the rubrics of quantity and quality. 
Volkelt uses various principles and makes cross divisions, giving the im- 
pression of having been determined by an objective study of the wealth 
of material surveyed, more than by psychological introspection or logical 
organization. Before proceeding to the more commonly recognized 
species, three independent sets of antithetical characters are noted: (1) 
The cheering or joyful versus the depressing—optimistic versus pessimistic; 
(2) the beautiful versus the characteristic (both terms are here used in 
technical senses); (3) the typical versus the individualistic. A com- 
bination of the first members of these three sets of antithetical values 
yields a result that might be designated as the ‘ideally beautiful,’ illus- 
trated obviously in Greek sculpture. Further species are the sublime 
and its derivatives the splendid, the dignified, and the pathetic; the grace- 
ful; the charming or the moving; the tragic, with several subdivisions; the 
comic in general and in its numerous sub-species. Readers of the Aes- 
thetik des Tragischen and of the Aesthetische Zeitfragen, in which some of 
the present classifications were foreshadowed, will need no assurance as 
to the range and objectivity of the survey. It should serve without doubt, 
as the author hopes it may, to clarify and refine esthetic appreciation and 
comprehension, especially if an adequate index is provided when the work 
is completed. 
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Apart from the matter of the truth in detail of the analysis, adequate 
discussion of which would require much space and a different reviewer, 
the two main questions that suggest themselves are (1) as to the scheme 
of classes adopted, and (2) as to the method of treating the material. 

With regard to (1) the question appears to be strictly analogous to 
that of the virtues in ethics. How many and what virtues shall we dis- 
tinguish? Shall we have the four of Plato, the ethical and dianoetic of 
Aristotle, the Christian of the Middle Ages, or still others developed in 
the life and literature of modern times? It would be an arbitrary matter 
to claim for any scheme more than that in ethics it interpreted the broad 
lines of human excellence in conduct, or in esthetics brought more clearly 
and fully to consciousness what artist has expressed or spectator felt. 
Few if any would claim that a fixed number of species can be determined 
as infallibly the correct ones. On the basis of fruitfulness it is significant 
to ask (as under the first category), Is the scene or the musical composi- 
tion one that leaves us in the mood of joy, serenity, or even serious reso- 
lution and confidence, or in the mood of depression and hopelessness, 
Or again, it is worth while to ask whether an author is seeking to bring 
out what is more generic or what is markedly individual. These divisions 
correspond to broad aspects of human life, or of nature as humanly sig- 
nificant. But whether this scheme as a whole or in detail is preferable 
to Késtlin’s is not to be decided except by its suggestiveness, and probably 
many will be glad to have both, and find sometimes one classification, 
sometimes the other more pertinent. 

The other question is as to the method of treating these types. Shall 
they be simply described, or is it desirable to seek any explanation 
why, as is the case also with the virtues, some types are more conspicuous 
and dominant at certain times and among certain peoples, while other 
types appeal to other times and other peoples? The author in his preface 
expressly disclaims any intention of offering any explantions or hypotheses. 
He will only analyze and describe. And it may be granted that the vol- 
ume finds sufficient in this task without attempting to weigh the ex- 
planations which biography, history of civilization, social and general 
psychology offer. Nevertheless, such a subtle and comprehensive analysis 
as that which is here undertaken sets a problem rather than answers one. 
It is like the botanies and zodlogies before Darwin. It should stimulate 
to a historical treatment more adequate than was previously possible. 

J. H. Turts. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Eduard Zellers Kleine Schriften. Unter Mitwirkung von H. Diels und K. 
Holl, herausgegeben von Dr. Orto Levze. Band I mit Zellers Bildnis. 
Berlin, Georg Reimer, 1910.—pp. vi, 498. 

Zeller had himself intended to bring together his essays and minor articles 
on philosophical subjects as a supplement to the three volumes of his 
Vortrage und Abhandlungen. Owing to weakness of eyesight in his late years, 
he was obliged to abandon this plan, and entrusted it to the care of Professor 
Diels, of Berlin, as his literary executor. Diels has planned three volumes, 
the first two of which are tocontain the philosophical writings, and the third 
a selection from his theological articles. Only the more important writings 
in the two fields are included in the publication. The volume now issued 
contains papers relating exclusively to the history of philosophy. It is edited 
with great care by Dr. Leuze, of Stuttgart. The second volume will contain 
further papers on the history of philosophy and on systematic philosophy. 
The third volume, devoted to theological writings, will include also the Zeller 
memorial address delivered by Diels in the Berlin Academy of Sciences. 

The volume before us contains twenty-eight articles, published in various 
philosophical and historical journals, during the period 1843 to 1891. 

Ws. A. HamMmonb. 


The Relation of Medicine to Philosophy. By R. O. Moon. London, Long- 

mans, Green, and Co., 1909.—pp. xi, 221. 

Dr. Moon is physician to the National hospital for diseases of the heart in 
London, and the first three chapters of the book were originally published in 
the British Medical Journal. Its object is “to show by taking various im- 
portant epochs in the history of the world, how intimately medicine has been 
bound up with the current thought and philosophy of the day; how medicine 
no more than art can work away by itself uninfluenced by the intellectual 
milieu in which it finds itself” (p. vii). Both in his Preface and at the end of 
the book, the author, however, refers to a more practical object, which he 
believes that a study of the interrelations between philosophy and medicine 
should help to bring about. This is to afford to the physician a broader and 
truer conception of the purpose of his art, as not merely contributing to the 
preservation of life, but as furthering the intellectual and moral conditions 
that make life saner and more satisfying. ‘The function of the poet, Goethe 
tells us somewhere, is so to represent things that we may find life tolerable; 
and the physician, in providing for the health of the body as a sort of indis- 
pensable prerequisite, must ever have before his mind that wider outlook 
which shall enable him to cope with the tedium vite, Weltschmerz, maladie 
de l'infini, or by whatever name we like to call those ills which seem insepar- 
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able from the travail of an advanced civilization struggling to a new birth” 
(p. xi). 

The book covers practically the whole field of the history of medicine and 
is consequently sometimes scrappy and disconnected. Its main service is 
in bringing together from the standard histories of medicine, and thus making 
more generally accessible to English readers, the main facts regarding the 
development of medical theory and practice in their relation to the science 
and philosophy of the different historical periods. The author does not pro- 
fess to base his work on original research, but he writes pleasantly and clearly; 
and although he emphasizes the advantages that have come to medicine 
through turning away from general theories and occupying itself with detailed 
researches, he yet looks forward to a return to philosophy, a renewal of the 
sense of the unity of all the rational pursuits of life. 


Griinde und Abgriinde: Praludien zu einer Philosophie des Lebens. Von 
Oscar Ewatp. Zwei Theile. Berlin, Ernst Hoffmann & Co., 1909.—pp. 
XVii, 551; Vv, 331. 

Perhaps the fairest way to deal with this book in a review is to quote some 
passages. The reviewer admits that if he were to rely upon his own impres- 
sions he could hardly tell his reader what it is aiming at. The title has a 
lyrical suggestion (Lyrismus); the author chose it after much hesitation. 
“Only the fact that it offered the most unmistakable expression of my basal 
thought induced me to adopt it.” This thought is that “there are no depths 
of the human soul which do not at the same time include a horrible abyss, an 
abyss by which all being, all ideality, continuity and purity of being, threaten 
to be swallowed up. And there is no abyss which viewed in its ultimate 
dimensions and perspectives would not, again, be the deepest foundation of 
the human soul, in which it knows itself secure and safe.” ‘The abyss of 
abysses is power (die Macht); and the foundation of foundations is value. 
What I call power is also the source of all illusions and apparent values, the 
asylum of life’s lie. But in value is life and truth. It is the frightful tragedy 
of the human soul that, almost unknown to it, in sensuous reality value be- 
comes power, the foundation becomes an abyss, while on the other hand, 
where it thinks this sensuous reality to the end, power becomes value again, 
the abyss becomes a foundation” (I, xv). The author tells us that the book 
is neither a scientific treatise on psychology, nor is it a work on ethics. It is 
rather an ethical psychology, an investigation of the way in which the moral 
values of the human soul, positive and negative, are disclosed (I, xii, xiii). 
One might call it a phenomenology of the moral, but it would be better not 
to name it at all (I, xiii). Its method is not strictly scientific; the thought of 
the book is intended to move in the extreme borderland “between artistic 
intuition and philosophic conception” (zwischen kiinstlerischem Schauen und 
philosophischem Begreifen, I, xv). The book is intensely personal in its char- 
acter. The author seldom refers to himself, but the reader can account for 
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the statements he meets only on the supposition that he is reading an emotional 
biography with the incidents and episodes omitted. “I have in the following 
pages written down not a sentence that I have not first lived through” (I, xvii). 

This personal character of the book makes it difficult for a reviewer, whose 
experiences, even so far as they go, do not tally with the author's, to do the 
author justice. The book has to be read to be appreciated for. what it is. It 
is well written and one who likes this kind of book will probably find pleasure 
in reading it. It is especially to be recommended to those who feel themselves 
lonely in the world, for such will find company in the author who regards 
loneliness as an Urphanomen, which only the frivolous and the stupid succeed 
in avoiding. The first part deals with the loneliness of the looker, loneli- 
ness as an event (die Einsamkeit des Schauenden, die Einsamkeit als Ereig- 
niss), and the second part with the loneliness of the creative agent, loneliness 
as deed (die Einsamkeit des Schaffenden, die Einsamkeit als Tat). Some of 
the sectional captions will show the wide range of loneliness: ‘“The Essence of 
Eroticism,"’ “Sadism and Masochism,” ‘‘Monogamy and Marriage,” “Hys- 
teria and Exhibitionism,” ‘‘Eroticism and the Madonna-Cult,” “The Skeptic,” 
“Faith and Love,“ “‘The Ascetic,” ‘The Tragedy of the Artist,” “The Tragedy 
of the Philosopher.” The third book of the first part is entitled ‘‘Reflexe und 
Refiexionen,”” which seems to be a miscellaneous lot of epigrams on all sorts 
of subjects, presumably connected by the fact that the lonely man thinks of 
such things. A few samples will suffice here. ‘‘The first and only thing one 
should honor in one’s fellowman is his silence” (I, 483). ‘“Toward happiness 
men behave as the Children of Israel did toward the Messiah. Day and night 
in fervent prayer they invoke it of Heaven. At last it becomes incarnate in 
their midst: and then they disown it” (I, 490). A long epigram on the history 
of marriage—with no indication that this history is exceptional—ends with 
the gossiping comment of neighbors: “See the fools! many years have they 
lived in good true marriage; and now all at once they begin to commit adul- 
tery” (I, 510). ‘‘Man avenges himself on woman by enjoying her or murdering 
her; woman avenges herself on man by forgetting him" (I, 515). ‘Woman 
wills to be happy; man to have been happy” (I, 520). ‘For man the future 
is a continuation, for woman a negation of the past” (I, 521). ‘Many men 
need for perfect happiness nothing but a strong hatred” (I, 530). Some- 
thing over eighty pages of this sort of thing can be had by investing in the 


book. 
EvaNpDER BrapLey McGILvary. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


Die Entwickelungesgeschichte des Satzes von der Erhaltung der Kraft. Von 
ArtHuR Ericu Haas. Wien, Verlag von Alfred Hélder, 1909.—pp. 116. 
Dr. Haas’s purpose is to trace the development of the principle of the con- 

servation of energy in natural philosophy and science, and thus to obtain an 

adequate logical analysis of the law. However his analysis may have been 
reached, logical considerations in his exposition dominate the historical; the 
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arrangement of material is topical rather than chronological and the same 
thinker often appears in several connections. Three main conceptions have 
controlled scientific thought—the ideas of constancy, unity, and causality— 
and these three converge in the principle of the conservation of energy. Even 
by the Greek philosophers the constancy of matter was regarded as an axiom 
and energy was looked upon as a property of matter. When this principle 
was scientifically formulated by Lavoisier as the chemical law of the per- 
manence of mass, the conservation of energy became a distinct problem. The 
earliest form of the latter principle was the conception of the constancy of 
mechanical action, growing especially out of Galileo's law of inertia and gen- 
eralized in Descartes’ theory of the indestructibility of motion. The exten- 
sion and correction of this view led Leibniz to the conception of latent 
energy. These principles very early demonstrated to scientists that mechan- 
ical energy cannot be created and this introduced the assumption that there 
is a quantitative equivalence between cause and effect. Such an equivalence 
serves the scientific need for unity; since natural forces can thus be regarded 
as not merely analogous or related, but as substantially identical, being merely 
different forms of one energy. In this way the principle of conservation, which 
had originally been applied only to the motions of gross bodies, was extended 
to include molecular motions and ether vibrations, and ultimately all the phe- 
nomena of heat, light, electricity, chemical affinity, etc. But if these forces 
are ultimately identical, it follows that any one should be transformable into 
any other. First heat, then light, and later electricity, were shown to be 
equivalent to definite quantities of mechanical action, and ultimately Mayer 
formulated the general law that “In all physical and chemical processes the 
given energy remains a constant quantity” (p. 62). Dr. Haas adds two sec- 
tions which deal respectively with mathematical formulations of the principle 
of conservation and with experimental investigations to determine the exact 
mechanical equivalent of heat. Dr. Haas refuses to admit that any single 
person can be regarded as the discoverer of the principle. Credit is due to 
many thinkers, to philosophers, especially Leibniz, who established the funda- 
mental concepts of the principle, and to scientists, perhaps especially to Mohr 
and Faraday, who first insisted upon its applicability to all departments of 
physics, and to Mayer, Joule, and Helmholtz, who reduced the law to exact- 
ness. Dr. Haas reprints in an appendix an address upon the subject delivered 
by him in Cologne in 1908, and the work closes with a bibliography and an 
index of names. 
Georce H. SaBine 
LELAND STANFORD JR. UNIVERSITY 


The Dialectic of Plotinus. By Harry ALLEN OversTREET. (University of 
California Publication in Philosophy.) Berkeley, The University Press, 
1909.—pp. 29. 

This monograph of Mr. Overstreet’s is an attempt to interpret Plotinus by 
the aid of Hegel. Acceptance of his discussion will’ be determined largely 
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by whether or no one is Hegelian. Not being Hegelian I disagree with him, 
and my criticism for that reason should perhaps be taken with a pinch of 
idealistic salt. 

It seems, however, fair on general principles to deplore the direction of 
Mr. Overstreet’s approach to his subject. It would be malicious, perhaps, 
to add that his method is doubly fallacious in that, like the straight line in 
some non-Euclidean geometries, it terminates in its starting point. But malice 
apart, it would seem that any philosophy can be more fruitfully studied, and 
its meaning more correctly elucidated, in the light of antecedent and con- 
temporaneous philosophic and religious movements, than regarded as the 
harbinger of future systems. Such a method, moreover, frequently renders 
recourse to the future for light superfluous. Mr. Overstreet is in this respect 
all the more disappointing in view of the need in this country of more study 
of the ancients for their own sakes, and from their own point of view. Yet 
it would be ungenerous not to acknowledge one’s gratitude for the romance 
of the title of his study, though it be over in a dozen lines (the name of Hegel 
occurs in the thirteenth), with its momentary liberation from an age and place 
prone to think of philosophy as invented by Kant and made in Germany. 

Mr. Overstreet sees in the Plotinian “One” a foreshadowing of thej‘‘Idea”’ 
or “Spirit” of Hegel. But this farsightedness blurs, I think, his view of Plo- 
tinus’s teaching as regards both the One and voids. Nods Mr. Overstreet 
would apparently restrict to subjective activity of thinking in contradistinc- 
tion to an objective venréy, and have Plotinus find the synthesis of the two in 
the One. But surely Plotinus, like Aristotle in his discussion of the nature 
of the divine mind, uses the term also, and, I venture to think, primarily, to 
signify the union of the intellect and the intelligible in thought or reason 
which is its own object. Nods means to Plotinus not a lower category, but 
the highest of which Thought is capable; and in criticizing the Aristotelian 
vinois vojoews as latently dualistic, and rejecting vods as a first principle 
because of the incompleteness of the identification of subject and object 
therein affected, he is merely denying, like all mystics, the ability of anything 
which can be denominated thought or reason to accomplish the union and reach 
ultimate reality. Even the Hegelian category of Spirit, one feels, would have 
evoked from him merely another éréxewa. For, far from regarding the One 
as a “sublation” of vods and vonréy “in a unity which while it embraces is 
‘above’ them,” Plotinus, as it seems to me, regards it as an obliteration of 
them in an ineffable unity attainable only by passing beyond dialectic to 
ecstasy wherein seer and seen, subject and object, along with all distinctions, 
are not synthesized but annihilated. 

In short, the One which Mr. Overstreet regards as the center of the Plo- 
tinian dialectic has in my opinion little to do with it, beyond the fact that 
dialectic sets us on the road towards the One, as Plotinus himself says. But 
dialectic, which initiates the search for unity does not reach it. It ceases when 
it has accomplished the category of vois, and confides, at the highest reach 
of which articulate thought is capable, the questing spirit to a super-rational 
faculty of mystic vision. 
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'y Why Mr. Overstreet will not accept Plotinus’s mysticism at its face value, 


I cannot understand. He would not, I fancy, find in Nirvana, or Brahma, 
or the Silence of Meister Eckhart, attempts to formulate the Hegelian Cate- 
gory of Spirit. But these are the concepts most germane to the One, and it 
is in the motives which inspired them that we most nearly approach the sources 
of Plotinus’s inspiration. The mystic One may be an irrational and impossible 
concept, but that does not mean that it is purely negative and barren, or that 
Plotinus did not entertain it. It may not work well as it stands with the 
rest of Plotinus’s system, but that does not mean that it is something else in 
I: disguise. It is a mistake to try to rationalize Plotinus (if interpretation in 
the light of the Hegelian “Idea” can be called rationalizing), at a point where 
Plotinus is so frankly super-rational. It increases not our understanding, 
but our misunderstanding of a system which is already complex and obscure 
enough. One cannot but regret that Mr. Overstreet did not devote himself 
to unravelling and tracing to their respective sources in the philosophic and 
religious influences of the day the varied and conflicting thought which are 
tangled in the Enneads, rather than to coloring with a German dye what is 
but one of the many threads in the web and woof of the Plotinian system. 
B. A. G. FULLER. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Uber den Willensakt und das Temperament. By Narziss Ac. Leipzig, 
py Quelle & Meyer, 1910.—pp. xi, 324. 

This book is the author’s second experimental study of will. The first was 
entitled Uber die Willenstatigkeit und das Denken, and appeared in 1905. It 
has enlarged our knowledge of the neural tendencies influencing the course 
of ideational processes by adding to the reproductive and perseverative ten- 
dencies the determining tendency. The function of the determining tendency 
is, according to Ach, to control and regulate the purposive course of mental 
events, especially of thought and action, and thus to emancipate us to some 
extent from the purely associative trend of ideas. The determining tendencies 
are defined as “‘unconscious dispositions issuing from an idea of end, directed 
toward certain future impressions, and eliciting the spontaneous occurrence 
of determinate ideas.” 

: The problem of Ach’s new book is the qualitative and quantitative analysis 
1 of the dynamic aspect of voluntary actions. The procedure is a combination 
of two methods employed in the study of memory, viz., Ebbinghaus’s method 

" of learning and relearning, and G. E. Miiller’s method of right associates. 

Thus, by frequent repetition distributed over several days, an observer forms 
strong habitual associations between members of series of nonsense-syllables. 
Afterwards he must break them up by voluntary interference, that is, by re- 
. sponding to any presented syllable not with its immediate successor in the 
series, but with a new nonsense-syllable formed according to a prescribed 
ne | determination to make a rhyme or to transpose the letters of the presented 

ua syllable. After each experiment careful systematic introspections were 


required. 
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In the qualitative analysis of will-acts Ach distinguishes between their 
phenomenological and their dynamic aspect. The former contains four factors 
or moments. (1) The concrete moment of a will-act consists of strain sen- 
sations that may occur in any part of the body. (2) The objective moment is 
the idea of end, sometimes present in verbal form, sometimes only as a Be- 
wusstheit or abstract, non-imaginal awareness of the meaning or relation of 
the idea. (3) The active moment is the most important of all, because as a 
self-conscious intention to will or to do something it gives to will the stamp 
of self-activity. (4) The attitudinal moment involves the Bewusstseinslage or 
attitude of effort. 

The quantitative analysis deals especially with the dynamic aspect of will 
and refers to the degree or extent to which the will has realized its end. Here 
the strength of the determination to rhyme or transposition is measured by 
the number and distribution of repetitions which previously established the 
opposing tendency to reproduce the succeeding member of the series. This 
force or energy of the will to overcome opposing tendencies depends upon 
various factors, e. g., the intensity of the active moment, the nature of the 
opponents and such elements as may reinforce them, the various kinds and 
degrees of individual difficulties connected with different determinations, 
and the nature and number of factors supporting a certain determination. 
Hence the final realization of the end may occur with various degrees of 
completeness or elaboration, or it may be delayed, or sometimes entirely 
miscarried. After frequent repetition of the same voluntary action it may 
become abbreviated or even almost automatic. 

A short chapter on feelings and temperamental dispositions concludes the 
book, which to the reviewer seems to have been turned out with more haste 
than care. The introspective analysis might have been carried much farther, 
especially with psychologically trained observers; some of the new and fre- 
quent terms call for more rigid definitions; and a sharper separation of facts 
from theoretical assumptions and implications seems desirable. A fair criti- 


cism of methods and results from the standpoint of systematic psychology © 


cannot be given until the third part has appeared which promises to deal with 
the origin of the motive to will or to intend something. 


L. R. GBISSLER. 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Kant’s Ethics and Schopenhauer's Criticism. By M. Ketty. London, Swan 

Sonnenschein & Co., 1910.—pp. 208. 

This little book is a companion volume to the author’s Kant's Philosophy 
as Rectified by Schopenhauer, published last year and noticed in this REVIEW 
(Vol. XIX, pp. 93 f). The more definite character of the problem treated in 
the present monograph is perhaps responsible for the partial absence of the 
dogmatic tone and manner which rendered Dr. Kelly’s first treatment of 
Schopenhauer’s criticism of Kant’s philosophy of little value from the tech- 
nical point of view. Not that the present book is altogether free from these 
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characteristic defects. The opening sentence: “Of Kant it may be said that 
what is good and true in his philosophy would have been buried with him, 
were it not for Schopenhauer, and that the false and the worthless still sur- 
vives in spite of the latter,”’ (p. 3) strikes the keynote of the book, and the 
same regrettable tendency toward sweeping generalities is present throughout 
the treatise. 

The first seven chapters (pp. 1-75) are devoted to a “Statement of Kant's 
Case”; in the remaining eight chapters (pp. 79-208) Schopenhauer's criticism 
of Kant’s ethics is presented in outline. The author merely restates Schopen- 
hauer’s arguments one after the other, without attempting to trace their real 
significance with reference to the fundamental problems of morals, as con- 
ceived in more recent ethical theory. Dr. Kelly seems to be laboring under 
a curious delusion that post-Kantian Idealism is synonymous with church- 
theology. His repudiation of the “absurdity . . . weakness and insuf- 
ficiency" (pp. 205, 207) of Darwin's theory of evolution, and the self-assurance 
with which he champions Schopenhauer’s fantastic Naturphilosophie, are 
quite in keeping with the absence in his book of any footnotes or any other 
references to the technical literature on the subject. 

But if the reader who somehow still discovers some meaning in “‘the pedantic 
drivel and mystification which supplanted Kant's philosophy in Germany” 
(p. 3) make allowances for the peculiarities of the author's statement, he 
may perhaps find the book of some use as an outline of the main arguments 
which Schopenhauer advances against Kant’s theory of morals. 

RaposLtav A. TSANOFF. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The following books also have been received: 

Life as Reality. A Philosophical Essay. By Artaur Stone Dewinc. New 
York, Longmans, Green, and Co., 1910.—pp. x, 214. $1.25 met. 

The Conflict of Naturalism and Humanism. By WILLYsTINE GOODSELL. 
New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1910.—pp. vii, 183. 

The New Laokoon. An Essay on the Confusion of the Arts. By IRvING 
Bassitt. Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1910.—pp. xiv, 
259. $1.25 net. 

Death and Resurrection. From the Point of View of the Cell-Theory. By 
GustarF Translated from the Swedish by J. E. Fries. 
Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Co., 1910.—pp. xxi, 205. 

A Comparative Study of the Play Activities of Adult Savages and Civilized Chil- 
dren. An Investigation of the Scientific Basis of Education. By L. 
Estette AppLteton. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1910. 
—pp. vii, 94. $0.54. 

Studies in Melody. By W.VaNDyxke Bincnam. (The Psychological Review 
Monograph Supplements, Vol. XII, No. 3.) Baltimore, The Review Pub- 
lishing Co., 1910.—pp. vi, 88. 
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Ideals and Principles of Church Reform. By J. C. Barry. Edinburgh, 
T. & T. Clark, 1910. (Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 
—pp. xvi, 205. $1.25 net. 

The Self-Revelation of Our Lord. By J.C. V. Durett. Edinburgh, T. & T. 
Clark, 1910. (Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.)—pp. xxviii, 
224. $2.00 net. 

Populér-wissenschaftliche Vorlesungen. Von E. Macu. Vierte vermehrte 
und durchgesehene Auflage. Leipzig, J. A. Barth, 1910.—pp. xii, 508. 
M. 6.80. 

Naturphilosophie. Von Watter Frost. Erster Band. Leipzig, J. A. 
Barth, 1910.—pp. x, 306. M. 8. 

Das Substanzproblem in der griechischen Philosophie bis sur Bliitezeit. Seine 
geschichtliche Entwicklung in systematischer Bedeutung. Von Bruno 
Baucu. Heidelberg, Carl Winters Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1910.— 
pp. xi, 265. M. 7. 

Das Welterlebnis. Von EBERHARD ZsCHIMMER. Zweiter Teil. Leipzig, 
Wilhelm Engelmann, 1910.—pp. iii, 144. M. 4. 

“Form” und “ Materie” des Erkennens in der transzendentalen Aesthetik. Eine 
erkenntnistheoretische Untersuchung. Von Feitix Gross. Leipzig, J. A. 
Barth, 1910.—pp. viii, 100. M. 2.80. 

Lessings Breifwechsel mit Mendelssohn und Nicolai iiber das Trauerspiel. 
Nebst verwandten Schriften Nicolais und Mendelssohns herausgegeben 
und erldutert von Ropert Petscu. Leipzig, Verlag der Diirr’schen Buch- 
handlung, 1910.—pp. Iv, 144. M. 3. 

Gustav Freytags Kultur und Geschichtspsychologie. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der Geschichtsphilosophie. Von GrorGc Scurippe. Leipzig, Verlag der 
Diirr’schen Buchhandlung, 1910.—pp. ix, 95. M. 3. 

Uber Christian Wolffs Ontologie. Von Hans PicuLer. Leipzig, Verlag der 
Diirr’schen Buchhandlung, 1910.—pp. iii, 91. M. 2. 

Hegels Asthetik im Verhdltnis su Schiller. Von A. Lewxowrtz. Leipzig, 
Verlag der Diirr’schen Buchhandlung, 1910.—pp. 77. M. 1.80. 

Das Seiende als Objekt der Metaphysik. Erster Teil einer Erkenntnistheorie 
der Metaphysik. I. Die erste konzeption der Metaphysik im abend- 
landlichen Denken. Von HERMAN SCHMALENBACH. Jena, Diss., 1909. 
—pp. 71. 

S. Thomas d’Aquin. Par A.-D. SERTILLANGES. Tomes I-II. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1910.—pp. vii, 334; 348. 12 fr. 

La stabilité de la vie. Etude énergétique de l’évolution des espéces. Par 
F. Le Dantec. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1910.—pp. xii, 300. 6 fr. 

Romantisme et religion. Par ANDRE Joussain. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1910.— 
pp. 179. 2 fr. 50. 

L’évolution de la mémoire. Par HENRI PizRON. Paris, Ernest Flammarion, 
1910.—pp. 360. 3 fr. 50. 
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L'éducation des anormaux. Principes d’éducation physique, intellectuelle, 
morale. Par JEAN Puipre et G. Paut-Boncour. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1910.—pp. ii, 212. 2 fr. 50. 

Philosophie de Véducation, Essai de pédagogie générale. Par Epovarp 
Rogewrics. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1910.—pp. 288. 5 fr. 

L’année philosophique. Publiée sous la direction de F. Prton. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1910.—pp. 284. 5 fr. 

Les cent un propos d’Alain. 2-e série. Paris, Cornely & Cie, 1910.—pp. 236. 
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SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 


J. Ps. = The American Journal of Psychology; Ar. 
de Ps. = Archives de Psychologie; Ar. f. G. Ph. = Archiv fiir Geschichte der 
Philosophie; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fiir systematische Philosophie; Br. J. Ps. = 
The British Journal of Psychology ; Int. J. E. = International Journal of Ethics ; 
J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth. = The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Sci- 
entific Methods ; J. de Psych. = Journal de Psychologie; Psych. Bul. = Psycholog- 
ical Bulletin; Psych. Rev. = Psychological Review; Rev. de Mit. = Revue de 
Métaphysique et de Morale; Rev. Néo-Sc. == Revue Néo-Scolastique; Rev. Ph. = 
Revue Philosophique; Rev. de Ph. = Revue de Philosophie; R. d. Fil. = Rivista 


di Filosofia ¢ Scienze Affini; V. f. w. Ph. =Vierteljahrsschrift fiir wissenschaft-. 


liche Philosophie ; Z. f. Ph. u. ph. Kr. = Zeitschrift fir Philosophie und philosoph- 
ische Kritik; Z. f. Psych. = Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnes- 
organe, I, Abtl.; Zeitschrift fir Psychologie. — Other titles are self-explanatory. 


Kant und Wundt iiber Metaphysik. Hetnrich Romunpt. Ar. f. sys. Ph., 

XVI, 1, pp. 121-141. 

Kant’s seemingly contradictory statements regarding metaphysics cannot 
be explained by supposing that his attitude toward it had changed after the 
publication of the Critique of Pure Reason. A much more reasonable expla- 
nation is that his adverse criticism had reference to previous systems, while 
his many expressions of hope for, and confidence in, metaphysics refer to what 
he conceived to be the true science, which was to be made possible through 
his own investigations. _Wundt has characterized metaphysics as vain and 
useless. Such a statement leads us to one of two conclusions: either Kant 
was self-deceived in estimating the value and results of his own work or else 
he has been misunderstood. To get light on this dilemma we must study 
the foundations of the Kantian reform in contemporary empiricism. Hume's 
conclusions had made a synthetic experience, such as the consciousness of 
motion, impossible. Kant saw that such experiences must be accounted for. 
Although he was greatly influenced by Hume, he used the empirical scepticism 
merely as a point of departure from which to proceed to a more adequate 
system. Hume's scepticism led to positive results as soon as Kant had pointed 
out that beside the a posteriori element in experience there are certain a priors 
forms of the understanding. Although he is concerned mainly with the latter, 
his work must not be looked upon as a mere ‘inventory’ of the forms of the 
understanding. He sought to lay a basis for a true science of metaphysics, 
and repeatedly declared that metaphysics must be built upon the foundation 
which he lays. Because his subject matter is abstract and his style often 
poor, Kant is not easily understood. In case of a misunderstanding in which 
his positive results are not taken into account, Wundt's statements are not 
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so surprising. For in that event, the metaphysics in question is pre-Kantian, 
the very metaphysics which Kant himself so vigorously criticised. 
Harvey G. TOWNSEND. 


The Reality of the Temporal. Jostan Royce. Int. J. E., XX, 3, pp. 257-271. 

In time, reality passes through a series of changes, which constitute the 
history of the world. The conception of real change is applicable to reality 
over a field infinitely more extended than we can personally verify. The 
changes of the accidents or relations of permanent substances, if there are any 
permanent substances, constitute the events of the time-order, arranged 
according to two relations: the ‘earlier-later’ relation and the relation of 
simultaneity. Time contains a series of events everywhere characterized 
by novelty. But wherein does the novelty really consist? It can neither be 
described nor presented to the senses as data. It is an interpretation. Time 
is real in so far as novelty, evolution, life in all its individuality are real. These 
must be appreciated since they cannot be described nor immediately felt. 
But how? The author answers, they can be willed in the case of our own 
deeds and can be acknowledged in the case of our interpretations of objects 
and of persons not ourselves. This will to be oneself, to have one’s own world, 
and to live in the light of that world in the acknowledgment of its fact, is 
no capricious individualism, but is simply the loyal will to conform to an 
absolute-world will and to absolutely real standards. This is what the new 
realism is trying to say. A man gives but his own interpretation of the world, 
as he conceives it, and this interpretation expresses his own will. The realist 
expresses his will to be rational by renouncing it to be personally capricious; 
and this appeal to what the absolute will decides is the only appeal anybody 
can make to reality. A time sequence is a sequence of novel and individual 
events, each expressing somebody's present will to do something unique, and 
to find his own place in the world. It is what one wills, which brings him 
into touch with deeper reality. The time order as a totality is the order in 
which the world will is conceived to live out the whole of its life, to do the 


totality of its deeds. To conceive the time order as real and its parts as in- 


terrelated is to conceive that the world will actually has its total expression in 


the entire time process of deeds, and so of events, past, present, and to come. 
CORRINNE STEPHENSON. 


Kriticismus und Naturphilosophie bei Otto Liebmann. Bruno Baucn. Kant- 

studien, XV, 1, pp. 115-138. 

Among those who have not merely interpreted Kant historically but have 
developed the Critical method in its scientific applications, Otto Liebmann 
holds a prominent position. Recognizing the inadequacies of particular 
Kantian theories, he has nevertheless maintained the permanent significance 
of the main idea of the Critical Philosophy, and proclaimed the famous slogan, 
“Back to Kant!” In place of the dogmatic philosophies of nature, Kant’s 
philosophy, if rightly understood, proposes a critique of the metaphysics of 
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natural science. Bauch is not concerned with the large task of treating 
Liebmann’s interpretation of the Critical Philosophy and his critical philosophy 
of nature in its entirety, but is satisfied with indicating the way in which 
Liebmann holds the two to be related. And, first of all, mysticism and em- 
piricism are alike repudiated, the former as ‘feeling-philosophy with feeling,’ 
the latter as ‘feeling-philosophy without feeling.’ A distinction of paramount 
significance, which Liebmann clearly indicates, is that between the fact and 
its transcendental philosophical explanation, the distinction between the 
‘that’ and the ‘what’ of the fact, or, as Liebmann puts it, between the ‘Tat- 
sichlichkeit der Tatsachen’ and the question as to what the facts are in them- 
selves, or whether they are anything at all ‘in themselves.’ And it is evident 
that knowledge of facts as they are, independent of the cognitive conditions 
of consciousness, is ‘wooden iron.’ To be sure, there is a difference between 
the consciousness which is the presupposition and basis of all knowledge, and 
the consciousness through which these presuppositions are themselves recog- 
nized. All true ‘facts’ involve interpretation; everything factual is already 
theory. And with this Bauch is in complete sympathy when he says him- 
self that the logic of facts is nothing without the facts of logic. When we 
recognize consciousness and reason as the products of nature we should not 
forget that this recognition, this knowlege itself, presupposes consciousness 
and reason. The concept of an object of scientific investigation is already 
a logical concept, just as the concept of ‘nature.’ The strict uniformity of 
natural phenomena is the indispensable presupposition of all science of nature, 
and quantitative determination of these uniformities is the condition of the 
exactness of the various sciences. In the same way as one must distinguish 
between fact and explanation of fact, one should strictly discriminate between 
explanation and origination. In this connection Bauch discusses Liebmann’s 
interpretation of the Critical method in its relation to some tendencies in bio- 
logical science and in philosophy, especially Kant’s ‘teleology,’ Weismannism, 
and the philosophical significance of the Deszendenstheorie. 
R. A. TSANOFF. 


Valid Knowledge and the “Subjectivity of Experience.” Joun Dewey. J. of 

Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., VII, 7, pp., 169-174. 

Does a definition of valid knowledge have any meaning—to say nothing 
of validity—save as based upon the specific detectable traits of those instances 
of knowledge-enterprises that have turned out valid in contrast with those 
which have turned out invalid? Does an epistemological definition of valid 
knowledge, in distinction from a logical definition, have amy meaning at all? 
In short, is the realist a realist or is he merely an anti-idealist? Of much more 
import for the future of philosophy than the question of realism vs. idealism 
is that as to whether the theory of knowledge shall be epistemological or 
logical. The empiricist believes that the future is with the question of the 
differences between a good knowledge and a bad knowledge, not with the 
problem of knowledge idberhaupt. J. R. Turtve. 
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Bradley or Bergson? Wi.1aM James. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., VII, 

2, PP. 29-33- 

Bradley and Bergson agree that in the flux of feeling we directly encounter 
reality, under the form of a transparent much-at-once. Both thinkers, more- 
over, contradict the idealist tradition that concepts originally discontinuous 
are woven into unity by synthetic concepts. But while Bergson drops the 
contradictory implications of conception and turns back towards perception, 
taking it up integrally into his philosophy, Bradley goes back to conception, 
excluding crude, unmediated feelings from forming part of truth. The 


radical empiricist must follow the path of Bergson. 
J. R. Turtre. 


On Evolutionary Empiricism. H.S. SHELTON. Mind, No. 73, pp. 46-62. 


The humanistic view asserts that the so-called necessity of a truth is largely 
a question of the human will that it shall be universal, a necessity which we 
may describe as primarily emotional and only in a secondary sense intellectual. 
The fallacies of this position lie in its claim that the axioms we assume origin- 
ate in our willing them to be true, and in its assertion that they are to us in 
the first place postulates. A ‘postulate’ which is never postulated, but which 
is continually used and so becomes self-evident immediately the mind is 
sufficiently developed to understand it, is so nearly allied to an @ priori truth 
that the term postulate becomes misleading. Fortunately, however, owing 
to the application of the idea of evolution, there is another theory which admits 
that truths are a priori and inherited in the individual, but are the product 
of the experience of the race. The foundation of this theory is grounded in 
the following three brief propositions: (1) That in all our knowledge, the 
perceptual and the conceptual elements are inextricably entangled; (2) That, 
so far as we succeed in eliminating error, the conceptual abstractions correspond 
to definite concrete reality; (3) That some of these concepts are a priori to 
the experience of the individual. Accordingly, we conceive space and time 
in a certain necessary manner, we know that things equal to the same thing 
are themselves equal, because objective reality corresponding to these con- 
cepts has ever so reacted upon man. Ideas which, throughout the succession 
of organic forms, are invariably consistent with experience, produce a change 
in brain structure, which in time becomes a fixed possession of the species. 
The process of conscious philosophical thought is then the abstraction from 
the content of our experience of those fundamental truths of which instinct- 
ively all are dimly conscious. If a principle is demonstrated as not subject 
to amendment or correction by subsequent experiment, this is the same as 
asserting that it is a priori. How and why the mind can abstract concepts 
which correspond with concrete reality is a fascinating problem, but, in this 
case, it is sufficient to assert that we know it does. 

GeorGce T. CoLMAN. 
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The Present Phase of Idealist Philosophy. F.C.S. Scumter. Mind, No. 73, 
pp. 30-45- 
The writer is replying directly to recent articles by Mr. Bradley, whose 

philosophy he designates as a chimerical combination of absolutism, scepti- 

cism, and pragmatism. Nowhere else as in the articles on “Coherence and 

Contradiction,” (Mind, No. 72) does he think that Bradley has been so candid, 

clear, and free from the pose of immeasurable superiority to his subject and | 


all who cannot see eye to eye with him. Yet even against the position in 
this article, the charges must still be brought of (a) verbalism and (}) ab- 
stractness. For, in the first place, it is false abstraction to conceive ideas as 
intrinsically apart from their use and verification. Secondly, the conceptions | 
of coherence and comprehensiveness, when taken in abstraction from any HH) 
concrete application to real problems of knowing, are ambiguous verbal | | 
phrases. Coherence then becomes an occult quality whereby ideas inherently Mi i 
stick together; comprehensiveness merely expresses the impossible demand | 
that each fragment of reality shall somehow expand into the universe. Thirdly, ii ! 
it is plain that the essential selectiveness of thought is overlooked. In fact, {| 
the ideal of knowledge as all-inclusivences is a false one. Fourthly, reflective i\| 
thought does not find it necessary to construct the unity of the universe, but i 
its effort is rather to single out the distinctness of individual objects. Fifthly, | 
it is the very essence of humanist logic to affirm that a principle is merely an 
empty form, if it is taken apart from its application and its use. Lastly, the | 
ultimate error which invalidates Mr. Bradley's theory of knowledge is that ' 
it has committed the lazy abstraction from the personality of the thinker and 
so has dehumanized thought. For he is over-cautious lest the introduc- 
tion of personality distort and vitiate truth. Must he not then desperately 
assert that personality is unreal and negative and incapable of rational recog- 
nition, like evil, error, change, and time? If so, the rationalist philosophy 
has failed to deal with the most fundamental nature of experience. 

GerorGeE T. COLMAN. 


La nature de la pensée logique. K. B. R. Aars. Rev. de mét., XVII, 6, pp. 

808-823. 

Among logicians there is much confusion of the four ideas, real proof, logical 
proof, logical condition, and real cause. In particular, the establishment 
of scientific hypotheses is regarded as logical proof. On the contrary, it may 
be asserted that induction is not a logical process at all. Philosophy has 
taken a great stride in asserting that all thought is symbolic, and in discarding 
its greatest blunder, the maxim that esse=percipi. All thought is capable 
of a certain analysis. It is symbolic in that its object has independent dura- 
tion. Between objects of thought and psychic states there is a certain re- 
semblance, without which human reasoning would be eliminated. In its 
confused use, the term ‘thought’ may be applied to any of the components . 
of reasoning—distinction, assimilation, and projection. Psychic elements, Wit 
in the last analysis, are homogeneous; practically, psychic states are complexes, | 
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by reason of the substitution of present feeling for memory. Such assimilation 
is at the basis of symbolism, in which an image is taken for the real sensation. 
By means of this substitution, which differs from assimilation or fusion, one 
projects memory into the past and reproduces former sensations. The past 
is in present consciousness, not as simplification or analogy, but as a present 
feeling. The function accomplishing this projection may be called thought. 
Likewise, anticipation is an elementary process. The living past or future 
in the present forms the basis of a third great system of projection, external 
reality. To a concept of the external world, the notion of independence is 
also necessary. The fundamental ideas of substance are duration and caus- 
ality. The idea of causality, which is a product of both thought and exper- 
ience, attaches to sensations, not to representations, which are weaker. It 
attaches to expected sensations, the constant basis of which is enduring sub- 
stance. In primitive reflection, perceptions, though complexes, were not the 
reality: they were symbols of the thing not seen. Most psychologists agree 
upon matter as an enduring cause. This belief is the result of reasoning, 
but is not a logical conclusion, for it creates something out of nothing. Reas- 
oning from effect to cause is a ‘dynamic’ conclusion. The confusion of dynamic 
with logical conclusions is a result of the substitution of names for concepts. 
The words of logical judgments merely serve to fix the attention upon the real- 
ities. Logical conclusions are strictly formal, differing from dynamic, in 
that they never go from past to future. 
G. W. Porter. 


L'explication scientifique et la causalité. W.-M.Koztowski. Rev. Ph. 

XXXIV, 9, pp. 225-254. 

The author argues the synonymy of scientific and causal explanation. The 
article is a frank criticism of that view of scientific procedure and laws which 
is represented by Mach and others, whose especial interest Kozlowski finds 
not in strict science, but in the logic and epistemology of science—an interest 
essentially philosophical. The old conception of science as mere description 
is obviously inadequate. The meaning with which Mach invests the term 
‘description’ is novel. For him scientific description concerns only uniform- 
ities in phenomena. But it does not stop there: the particular fact must be 
generalized. The logical view-point moreover requires the ‘elimination’ of 
causality. Avenarius tried to substitute therefor the concept of the ‘condi- 
tioned.’ But Kozlowski finds the latter conception too vague and inexact. 
The condition is indispensable to the production of the result; but the cause 
actually and necessarily evokes the effect. Mach attempts to replace cause 
by a relation analogous to that underlying mathematical functions, and argues 
complete reciprocity between cause and effect. And Wundt finds an anti- 
nomy in the problem of causal succession: Does the cause precede the effect, 
or does it not? Kozlowski would solve the above antinomy as follows: (1) 
The priority of the cause to the effect is not a temporal but a logical priority. 
(2) The relation of cause and effect is an irreversible dependence. (3) Causa- 
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lity is a concept expressing the irreversible dependence of the content of our 
perceptions. Every mathematical function expressing physical relations con- 
tains implicitly a causal judgment; for each one, when applied to express a law 
of nature, assumes an irreversible dependence of parameters. The cognitive 
value of causality consists in that it arranges our concepts in a series where each 
has its proper place, where nothing is arbitrary or accidental. Hence it 
enables us to lay hold on reality. A mere description is not an explanation, 
just as an analogy is no proof. All scientific explanation is causal. In con- 
necting the ideal to the empirically real it organizes our experiences. To pass 
from observed regularities to an ideal structure — this is the theoretical goal 
of science. It unifies our knowledge by systematizing it: this is scientific 
construction. 

R. A. TSANOFF. 


Evolution and Consciousness. C. H. Jupp. Psych. Rev., XVII, 2, pp. 77- 

97- 

Instead of being a mere by-product of organic adaptation, consciousness is of 
positive importance in the evolutionary process. It is a product of evolution 
which continues, in a higher form, the movement manifest in earlier adaptations, 
and also radically modifies the direction of all adaptations. If any scientific 
explanation of human life is to be attained, it must be based on a thorough study 
of consciousness. By complexity of structure, the organism attains an increas- 
ing degree of self-sufficiency, the goal toward which organic evolution seems to be 
progressing. Instead of adapting itself to its environments, the complex organ- 
ism is being differentiated from its surroundings. Consciousness remolds 
environment for individual needs, puts it under the control of the individual. 
The first combination of the responses of protoplasm to stimuli was not 
mere adaptation but an internal integration of the individual. A method of 
combination and recombination in the conscious life followed. The individual 
began to mould the outer world according to the inner, crudely at first, more 
successfully later on, while at the same time he conformed to the environment 
he was absorbing. Consciousness solves the opposition of the individual and the 
environment. Certain human functions have grown up as supports to con- 
sciousness, the chief one being that of language with the devices derived from 
it. Man lives in a world of words and here carries out his adjustment, removed 
from the level of animal modes of contact, even to the contemplation of the 
conscious life of his fellow beings. MacDougall errs in his attempt to minimize 
intellect as distinguished from instinct, and Darwin goes astray in his solution 
in terms of sexual selection. The method, end, and character of human life are 
all different from those described in any formula of organic selection. Con- 
sciousness is a cause of events in the physical world; what man does with his 
environment depends on it. A human being may be a composite organism, 
but every rational consideration of society must be based on a study of indivi- 
duals. Consciousness is not some new fact parallel with heat or electricity, but 
a new sphere of adjustments. In solving the problems of the relation of con- 
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sciousness and bodily movements, behavior is far more important than sensa- 
tion. When the evolution of consciousness is known, the relation between con- 
sciousness and behavior will show itself as two phases of a single process of 
adaptation. Structural psychology is limited because consciousness is a type 
of functioning, not a static fact to be dissected. Functional psychology makes 
clear the relation of consciousness to other functions. The applications of 
psychology to practical problems will be fully worked out only when the impor- 
tance of consciousness in evolution is recognized, when the trend of life is not 
considered as toward organic adaptation but toward an intelligent conquest. 
CoRRINNE STEPHENSON. 


Psychology in its Relations to Biology. Ropert M. Yerkes. J. of Ph., 

Psy., and Sci. Meth., pp. 113-124. 

This paper embodies the results of a questionary directed to twenty promi- 
nent American biologists. Most of these men, it appears, lack a definite 
knowledge of psychology. Many of them think that there can be no real 
science of psychology apart from physiology. Among those who hold that 
the two are independent, a number do not admit that the methods of psychology 
are essentially those of the physical and biological sciences. Upon the psy- 
chologists themselves will devolve the task of showing ‘by works’ that the 
material, the methods, and the aims of psychology are essentially the same 
as those of physics and biology. The following reasons are given by the 
writer for the lack of esteem in which psychology is held by American physical 
scientists: (1) The lack of a generally and unquestioningly accepted body of 
presuppositions or postulates to serve as a working basis; (2) the lack of strong 
and research-impelling faith in the value of the aims of psychology and in 
the possibility of attaining these ends by available scientific methods; (3) 
the too-prevalent lack among empirical psychologists of thorough training 
in scientific as contrasted with philosophical method, and (4) the prevalence 
of poor teaching, and especially of the presentation of psychology as a col- 
lection of bizarre phenomena or as a philosophical discipline instead of as a 
science similar to the physical sciences in aims and methods. 

J. R. Turtve. 


The Sociological Basis of Ethics. Cuartes A. Ettwoop. Int. J. E., XX, 3, 

PP. 314-329. 

A science of the right or wrong of conduct must be based upon sociological 
knowledge. By sociology is meant the general science, which deals with the 
principles of social organization and of social evolution. By ethics is under- 
stood the science of right and wrong conduct, whether for the individual or 
group. It is in this sense a normative science, though it has descriptive 
portions. The author defends the idea of a normative science and then asks 
the question: Upon which of the pure sciences can ethics base itself? Biology 
serves to some extent but is inadequate. Psychology deals too much with 
individual minds, not with the interrelations of individuals. As a science 
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of consciousness, it can throw light upon the origin and development of moral 
ideas, but can do nothing with the social nature of ethics. Sociology must 
furnish the immediate, positive foundation for a science of ethics. All values 
that are generally accepted are an outcome of collective life-processes. A 
system of ethics grows spontaneously out of a system of sociology. Judg- 
ments of fact and of values cannot be separated; knowledge of values grows 
directly out of knowledge of facts. Moral values mediate between social 
knowledge and social activity; and ethics, as a science, is midway between 
the practical, social sciences and the pure or theoretical, social sciences. As 
an independent science, ethics must criticize and harmonize the norms of the 
natural sciences. Ethical norms must not be entirely different from those of 
natural science. The moral ideal must fall within the limits which sociology 
determines as conducive to ultimate social survival. Ethics is not subor- 
dinated to the social sciences, but they exist for the sake of furnishing the 
raw material for ethics. The moral life is the normative aspect of the social; 
the moral virtues become concrete social values. Metaphysical ethics is a 
final development, which is preceded by the construction of a relative ethics 
based on natural science. If ethics is based on an entirely metaphysical 
foundation, there can be no ground for a science of ethics. In fact no one can 
discuss a practical, moral question without reference to social criteria. Both 
the ethicist and the sociologist are working for human welfare, the former 
directly, the latter indirectly. 
CoRRINNE STEPHENSON. 


The Ethics of Plato. R. G. Bury. Int. J. E., XX, 3, pp. 271-281. 

On the ethical side Plato received his stimulus from the Sophists and 
Socrates. The preliminary dialogues can be divided into two classes: those 
in which, by the Socratic method of question-and-answer, an attempt is made 
to arrive at definite notions of moral qualities, and those that have a definitely 
controversial tone dealing with the teachableness of virtue. In these, Plato 
criticizes the popular conceptions of virtue and the swmmum bonum and clears 
the way for the establishment of the positive doctrine set forth in the Republic. 
The ostensible theme of the Republic is justice, as a quality both of the state 
and of the individual. From this, the other virtues are found to emerge. 
Plato's view of virtue as a complex unity is based upon his view of the soul 
as a trinity in unity. The notion of justice he seeks to expand to indicate 
virtue at large rather than a mere fraction of it. The just man is the morally 
good man. Plato looks to the natural and logical results of virtue as supplying 
in themselves intrinsic value. He identifies the ultimate notions of ethics 
and ontology and assumes that the Good for man cannot be defined unless 
we have a knowledge of the Good as Idea. Knowledge is the ruling factor 
in morals. Neither reason alone nor pleasure alone is identical with the Good 
for man, which is a complex whole of which the most important ingredients 
are Order, Measure, and Reason. A bare theory of reason is insufficient for 
education; men require a living example. In Socrates, Plato found his per- 
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sonal ideal; one who combined the beauty of the theoretical life with the 
ability to help his fellow men to realize virtue. 
CORRINNE STEPHENSON, 


Ethische Betrachtungen. GrorG WENDEL. Ar. f. sys. Ph., XVI, 1, pp. 14-19. 

The writer distinguishes the true or objective idea of the good from the 
subjective ideas entertained by specific individuals. The former is absolute 
or constant, the latter is relative and varies with the insight of the individual; 
the former is the criterion by which acts should be evaluated as good or bad, 
the latter characterizes them as moral or immoral. Reason alone can give 
us a knowledge of the true idea of the good so that good conduct rests not 
on instinct or on feeling but on a rational will. To act merely according to 
feelings would be to act for selfish pleasure alone. An act can be moral only 
when it results from a knowledge of the good and a will that aims to realize 
the ‘idea’ of the good. Socrates was right in recognizing the essential re- 
lation of virtue and knowledge, although he erred in disregarding entirely 


the influence of feelings on human action. 
Epwarp L. ScHavs. 


La vertu et le juste milieu. P.p'HEROUVILLE. Rev. de Ph., X, 4, pp. 337-346. 

Aristotle's definition of virtue has universal significance. It is akin to 
Plato's conception of virtue as a harmony and also to the Pythagorean theory 
of the harmony of numbers. Aristotle distinguishes between an absolute anda 
relative mean. In the latter consists virtue as the proper proportion for each 
individual. This conception must not be supposed to lead to indifferent 
morality. Virtue is not a passion but a middle course between passions, that 
is, justice. St. Thomas, following Aristotle, conceives justice as the absolute 
harmony between excess and deficiency. Thus all other virtues may vary 
with individuals, but justice is an invariable proportion, alike for all. This 
conception accords with common sense and human nature and it is easily 
harmonized with Christian morals. 

Harvey G. TOWNSEND. 


La mort et 'immortalité d’apres les données de la biologie. S. JANKELEVITCH. 

Rev. Ph., XXXV, 4, pp. 358-380. 

Because life is natural and death unnatural, there has arisen a belief in 
immortality. Does science corroborate this belief? According to Weismann, 
death appears only among metazoa. Individuals die when they are no longer 
useful to the species. Among protozoa there is no death, the protoplasm being 
immortal. Gétte’s objection to this does not hold, for the encystment of 
protozoa is a hibernation rather than death. But Hartmann maintains that 
death is evidenced even here by the loss of individuality of the mother-cell 
when it divides; the mother has died, though there is no corpse. Very sig- 
nificant is the work of Hertwig who found that the parameecia are subject 
to partial death. Under both natural and artificial conditions the functional 
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nucleus is eliminated. So that death is found in the lowest forms of life; but 
what is its necessity or use? That it is caused by cessation of reproductive 
functions, as Weismann asserts, is an unsatisfactory explanation, for, among 
human beings, death follows only after a long interval, and another cause 
must be sought. Another phenomenon connected with death is the gradual 
decline of old age; but why does senescence begin? Probably, contrary to 
Weismann, germ-plasm and body-plasm decline together, the former not 
being transmitted intact from generation to generation. To say that living 
beings have acquired the faculty of dying would be anomalous; that they have 
transmitted it, absurd. The assumption that death has appeared as a phe- 
nomenon implies previous immortality, and that mortal beings should arise 
and eliminate the immortal, is contrary to all expectation. Now since death 
is inherent in all life, is there a death-germ? In the attempt to isolate such a 
germ, Muhlmann found that from infancy to old age, fatty, pigmentary 
particles invade the nerve-cells and gradually fill them up. But this fatty 
degeneration of nervous tissue still appears normal; it is doubtful if it is the 
cause of bodily decline. R. Hertwig points out that the mass of the human 
body multiplies most rapidly in the embryonic life and concludes that cells 
of metazoa multiply more slowly than those of protozoa because the former 
have surrendered their individuality to the organism. But his theory is 
disproved by the rapid multiplication of cells in cancers. The problem of 
death is: Why is the cells’ power of regeneration lost so soon? Is the question 
insoluble? Perhaps the antithesis of life and death is mistaken. Life, in 
that it is a constant change from one state into another, is a constant dying; 
without death it would be impossible. A psychological explanation of death 
has been offered by Hartmann, who thinks that since consciousness is neces- 
sary to animal life, it can preserve the species only if kept fresh and active by 
the experiences of youth. Long life breeds ennui, so that life, to be continued 
must be embodied in young individuals. But this is merely a shifting of the 
problem; it does not show why a mind becomes weary and incapable of in- 
definite growth. Like the other attempts, it would explain one unknown by 
another. It is futile to try to prove the usefulness of death. But since life 
has developed properties useful to its own maintenance, we may be content 
to admit the usefulness of immortality. That life will be developed and pro- 
longed, is probable; but that immortality will appear, is too revolutionary 


to expect. 
G. W. 


The Psychological Basis of Religion. Epwarp ScriBNER Ames. Monist, 

XX, 2, pp. 242-262. 

The definitions reached by psychologists make it clear that religion is not 
to be described in terms of a religious faculty, religious sense, impulse, or 
instinct. Adopting the phrase religious consciousness, we have a term that 
is not beset by confusing or conflicting usage. Now what is the psychological 
basis and nature of the religious consciousness? For functional psychology 
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there is an indefinite variety of types of consciousness: art consciousness, 
masculine consciousness, race consciousness, class consciousness. Considered 
in this objective way, the religious consciousness is, in all races and peoples, 
a tremendous reality. The religious consciousness has been defined in various 
and inadequate ways in intellectual, in emotional, or in volitional terms. The 
following propositions may be offered as indicating the general point of view 
and also the scope of the religious consciousness. First, religion, or the 
religious consciousness, expresses man’s craving for life and attaches supreme 
importance to those objects and activities upon which the maintenance and 
furtherance of his life depend; second, the religious consciousness is social in 
its nature, involving the welfare of the group and enveloping the mind and 
will of the individual in a body of inherited custom. In regard to the first 
proposition, a study of ceremonials, particularly among primitive cultures, 
bears out the view that religion is identical with the will to live, to affirm, to 
grow. These ceremonials center about the functions of preserving, perpetu- 
ating, and protecting life. Religion, as the deepest expression of the will to 
live, centers largely about the chief objects of food, but perhaps even more 
about the organs and functions of sex. A proof of this is the great importance 
felt to attach to the ceremonials surrounding puberty, marriage, and child- 
birth in various lower cultures. In regard to the second proposition, we see 
that the religious consciousness is social in its nature in that ceremonials are 
corporate in character, having reference not only to the group but to its re- 
mote ancestry. We observe also that the due observance of religious cere- 
monials is felt to be a vital condition of the welfare and efficiency of the tribe. 
The social consciousness as embodied in religious ceremonials has the force 
of external law and of final authority. All of the interests and values of life 
are felt to center in the tribal symbols and religious observances. A look at 
the ceremonials and the symbolism of the more developed religions shows us 
that the same biological and social character is preserved. That the sex 
instinct is still fundamental in religion appears in that many of our most 
important ceremonials are those surrounding marriage and childbirth. It 
appears more directly in that, as shown by the investigations of Starbuck, Coe, 
and Hall, the maturing of the religious instinct coincides with adolescence, or 
the period of the development of the sex instinct. Thus religion is in its 
essence the elaboration and idealization of the primal instinctive interests. 
J. R. 


Association and Aisthetic Perception. J. SHawcross. Mind, No. 73, pp. 

63-81. 

The subject under consideration is the manner in which the mental processes 
comprised under the term association are active in the perception of what is 
beautiful. What we seek in art is a presentation of life in all its aspects, its 
sorrow and tragedy as well as its joy and laughter. All we demand is that the 
particular presentation should be charged with a deep and universal significance, 
or at least should be capable of taking on that significance. In the esthetic 
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interpretation of imitative forms, association is doubly active: first, in recalling 
the human form which is imitated; secondly, in attaching to that form the 
mental content which is by nature allied to it. Considering now the type of 
expression which utilizes an arbitrary sign or symbol, it becomes evident that 
this form can never wholly fulfil the conditions of artistic presentation or 
fully earn the title of beauty. The zsthetic appreciation of such represen- 
tations must always fall short if not in directness and spontaneity, yet in ful- 
ness and intensity, of our enjoyment of pictures of natural beauty. Further- 
more, beauty is not utility. It is the direct expression of life which we admire 
in works which are evidently designed for a purpose, in so far as we contem- 
plate them esthetically. In the light of this analysis, the inadequacy is 
apparent of the old association theory of beauty which maintains that the 
excitation of pleasurable feeling through memory of past delight is the test 
of the presence of beauty. The truth is that the pleasurable feeling is due 
to the intellectual content in the object, and arises in proportion as we are 
forced to abandon ourselves to the life expressed. The conclusion, then, is this, 
In the first place, considered as a normal activity of the mind, association is 
indispensable to the apprehension of any sensuous form, as expressive; that 
is, unless certain associations are aroused in the mind of the beholder, no ob- 
ject, however beautiful in itself, can inspire in him the sentiment of beauty. 
But association is after all only a portion of the mind’s intricate machinery, 
and to see in it the true source of any aspect of our emotional life is no more 
reasonable than to regard the eagle’s wings as the cause of its swift flight. 
Gerorce T. CoLMan. 
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The Kantgesellschaft announces that, through the munificence of several 
friends, it is able to offer a new prize-contest (the fifth) for the best treatment 
of an important problem connected with Kant’s philosophy. The subject 
announced for the prize-contest is: “Kant’s Concept of Truth and Its Signifi- 
cance for the Epistemological Problems of the Present Time."’ In fuller 
exposition of this subject and of the requirements of the contest, the following 
is appended: 

“Das Problem der Wahrheit, die Frage nach dem Inhalt und Wert des 
Wahrheitsbegriffes, sowie ev. nach seinen verschiedenen Arten ist in den 
letzten Jahren stark in den Vordergrund des philosophischen Interesses 
getreten, sowohl in Deutschland als im Ausland. Es ist daher an der Zeit, 
Kants Begriff der Wahrheit neu zu untersuchen oder vielmehr iiberhaupt 
erst zu untersuchen; denn dieser Begriff ist weder in den grésseren Werken 
iiber Kant eingehend genug erértert worden, noch gibt es bis jetzt tiber ihn 
eine eigene Monographie. Es bedarf daher einer, aus den ersten Quellen 
geschépften, griindlichen und umfassenden Untersuchung dariiber, welche 
Rolle diesser Begriff in Kants Philosophie spiele. Eine notwendige Vorarbeit 
hierzu ist eine méglichst vollstandige Sammlung, Sichtung, und Vergleichung 
aller Stellen, in welchen Kant den Begriff der Wahrheit (und verwandte 
Begriffe) verwendet. Doch wiirde eine solche dusserliche Aufzahlung allein 
nicht zum Ziele fiihren: es erhebt sich vielmehr die wichtige Frage, ob nicht 
Kant durch die innere Konsequenz seines Kritizismus zu einem neuen Wahr- 
heitsbegriff getrieben worden sei, ohne zu dessen ausdriicklicher Formulierung 
zu gelangen. Es muss auch untersucht werden, ob Kants Wahrheitsbegriff, 
wie er in der Kritik der reinen Vernunft enthalten ist, iiberhaupt ein einheit- 
licher ist, ferner ob er in den spiteren Schriften festgehalten oder etwa 
erweitert wird. Indem Kants Wahrheitsbegriff mit den Hauptbegriffen seiner 
Lehre in organische Verbindung gebracht werden soll, ist die ganze Kant- 
ische Erkenntnistheorie an diesem Begriff, so zu sagen, neu aufzureihen. 

Diese historische Untersuchung soll die Grundlage bilden fiir die kritische 
Priifung des Kantischen Wahrheitsbegriffes, und diese kritische Untersuchung 
seines Wertes fiir uns Heutige wird von selbst dazu fiihren, den Wahrheits- 
begriff in den modernen erkenntnistheoretischen Richtungen zu verfolgen 
und mit demjenigen Kants kritisch zu vergleichen. Die bedeutenderen er- 
kenntnistheoretischen Strémungen Deutschlands und des Auslandes sollen 
in Bezug auf ihren Wahrheitsbegriff gepriift werden. Es sollen dabei sowohl 
diejenigen neueren Untersuchungen des Begriffes der Wahrheit beriicksichtigt 
werden, welche sich auf das naturwissenschaftliche und das historische Erken- 
nen beziehen, als diejenigen, welche die metaphysischen Begriffe und die 
religidsen Vorstellungen betreffen. Dabei wird die Erérterung der Frage, 
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welche Bedeutung die Kantische Philosophie und ihr Wahrheitsbegriff fiir 
unsere heutige Problemlage auf diesen Gebieten haben kann, den natiirlichen 
Abschluss der ganzen Untersuchung bilden, deren Hauptresultate zuletzt 
in kurzen Thesen zusammengefasst werden sollen. Auch wenn ein Bearbeiter 
zu dem Resultat gelangen sollte, dass Kants Wahrheitsbegriff heute nicht 
mehr geniigt, sondern umzubilden oder durch einen anderen zu ersetzen sei, 
soll dies kein Hinderniss der Pramiierung bilden, da nur der rein wissenschaft- 
liche Wert der Arbeit entscheidend sein wird. 

A first prize of 1,500 Mk. is offered, and a second prize of 1,000 Mk. Further 
details concerning the exact conditions of the contest can be obtained free 
of charge by anyone applying to Herr Dr. Arthur Liebert, Berlin W. 15, 
Fasanenstrasse 48. 

Professor J. A. Leighton, of Hobart College, has been appointed profes- 
sor of philosophy at Ohio State University. 


Professor A. W. Moore, of the University of Chicago, will spend the 
second semester of the year 1910-11 at Stanford University. 

We give below a list of the articles, etc., in the current philosophical peri- 
odicals: 

Tue Hispert Journat, VIII, 4: Pars Minima, An Open Letter to English 
Gentlemen; W. M. Childs, Women Suffrage: A Review and a Conclusion; 
William James, A Pluralistic Mystic; Jethro Brown, The Message of Anarchy; 
Carl Clemen, Professor Harnack on Acts; Louis T. Moore, The Metaphysical 
Tendencies of Modern Physics; A. K. Rogers, Mr. Bernard Shaw's Philos- 
ophy; E. Armitage, Why Athanasius Won at Nicwa; C. J. Whitby, Is 
Punishment a Crime; J. J. Chapman, The Comic; H. Wildon Carr, The 
Philosophy of Henri Bergson; Borden P. Bowne, Gains for Religious Thought 
in the Last Generation; Discussions; Reviews; Recent Books and Articles. 


Minp, XIX, 74: F. H. Bradley, On Appearance, Error, and Contradiction; 
Hugh MacColl, Linguistic Misunderstandings; W. H. Winch, ‘Physiological’ 
and ‘Psychological’; Oliver C. Quick, The Humanist Theory of Value; Discus- 
sions: D. L. Murray, Philosophic Pre-Copernicanism; W. J. Roberts, The 
Enumerative Universal Proposition and the First Figure of the Syllogism; 
Critical Notices; New Books; Philosophical Periodicals; Note. 

THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Ernics, XX, 4: Felix Adler, The Moral 
Ideal; B. Bosanquet, Charity Organization and the Majority Report; Jay 
William Hudson, The Classification of Ethical Theories; H. S. Shelton, Spencer 
as an Ethical Teacher; F. C. Sharp and M. C. Otto, Retribution and Deter- 
rence in the Moral Judgments of Common Sense; Charles Hughes Johnston, The 
Moral Mission of the Public Schools; Norman Wilde, Religion: A Luxury or 
a Duty? Book Reviews. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL oF PsycHoLoGy, XXI, 3: H. S. Jennings, 
Diverse Ideals and Divergent Conclusions in the Study of Behavior in Lower 
Organisms; Franz Boas, Psychological Problems in Anthropology; Adolf 
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Meyer, The Dynamic Interpretation of Dementia Precox; E. B. Titchener, The 
Past Decade in Experimental Psychology; Cheves West Perky, An Experimen- 
tal Study of Imagination; W. H. Winch, Color-Names of English School-Chil- 
dren; Edward L. Thorndike, Practice in the Case of Addition; The Relation 
Between Memory for Words and Memory for Numbers, and the Relation 
Between Memory over Short and Memory over Long Intervals; L. R. Geissler, 
Professor Wirth on the Experimental Analysis of Consciousness; Psycholog- 
ical Literature; Book Notes. 

Tue PsycnoLtocicaL Review, XVII, 4: F. M. Urban, The Method 
of Constant Stimuli and its Generalization; Stephen S. Colvin, A Marked Case 
of Mimetic Ideation; Grace Mildred Jones, Experiments on the Reproduction 
of Distance as Influenced by Suggestions of Ability and Inability; Edw. K. 
Strong, Jr., The Effect of Various Types of Suggestion upon Muscular Activ- 
ity; G. M. Stratton, The Localization of Diasclerotic Light. 

THE PsYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN, VII, 6: Newton A. Wells, A Description 
of the Affective Character of the Colors of the Spectrum; J. C. Hubbard, 
A Curious Secondary Visual Phenomenon Resulting from a Stimulation of the 
Macular Region; Henry Sidney Langfeld, Suppression with Negative In- 
struction; Psychological Literature; Books Received; Notes and News. 

VII, 7: H. Heath Bawden, Mind as a Category of Science; Psychological 
Literature; Discussion: E. A. Kirkpatrick, The Point of View of Genetic 
Psychology; Books Received; Notes and News. 

THE JOURNAL oF PaILosopHy, PsyCHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC METHODs, 
VII, 12: Francis B. Sumner, The Science and Philosophy of the Organism; 
Reviews and Abstracts of Literature; Journals and New Books; Notes and 
News. 

VII, 13: Ralph Barton Perry,Realism as a Polemic and Program of Reform, 
I; Discussion: H. M. Kallen, James, Bergson, and Mr. Pitkin; Reviews and 
Abstracts of Literature; Journals and New Books; Notes and News. 

VII, 14: Ralph Barton Perry, Realism as a Polemic and Program of Reform, 
II; Joseph Jastrow, The Physiological Support of the Perceptive Processes; 
Discussion: H. Bergson, A propos d'un Article de Mr. Walter B. Pitkin Intitulé: 
“James and Bergson”; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature; Journals and 
New Books ; Notes and News. 


THe Mownist, XX, 3: Henri Poincaré, Mathematical Creation; Adolf 
Trendelenburg, A Contribution to the History of the Word Person; Editor, 
Person and Personality; Phillips Barry, Psanterin According to Daniel, III, 
5; Bernhard Pick, The Sayings of Jesus in the Talmud; W. S. Andrews, The 
Construction of Magic Squares and Rectangles by the Method of “‘Comple- 
mentary Differences”; Criticisms and Discussions; Book Reviews and Notes. 

ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILOSOPHIE, XVI, 2: Olga Hahn, Uber die 
Koeffizienten einer logischen Gleichung und ihre Beziehungen zur Lehre von 
den Schliissen; O. Hilferding, Versuch zu einer physiologischer Grundlage der 
Freiheit; Alexander Wedenskij, Ein neuer und leichter Beweis fiir den phi- 
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losophischen Kriticismus; H. G. Moreau, Le positivisme de Lamarck; Martin 
Meyer, Kategorischer Imperativ und Religion; Theodor Kehr, Ein logischer 
Versuch iiber das Kategorienproblem; Hugo Bergmann, Zur Frage des Nach- 
weises synthetischer Urteile a priori in der Mathematik; Jahresbericht. 


Arcuiv FUR GESCHICHTE DER PuiLosopuir, XVI, 4: Robert Philippson, 
Die Rechtsphilosophie der Epikureer, Il; Isaac Husik, A Recent View of Mat- 
ter and Form in Aristotle; G. L. Duprat, [Le Stoicisme; Chrysippe] La Doctrine 
Stoicienne du Monde, du Destin et de la Providence d’aprés Chrysippe; Wilh. 
M. Frankl, Platonismus; Kristian B. R. Aars, Platons Ideen als Einheiten; 
Siegfried Hamburger, Die Kausalitats-Aprioritat in Schopenhauers Schrift 
iiber den Satz vom Zureichenden Grunde; Alexander Redlich, Die ’Arépacis 
des Simon Magus (Nachtrag); Jahresbericht. 


VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE UND Sozi- 
OLocigE, XXXIV, II: Moritz Schlick, Die Grenze der naturwissenschaftlichen 
und philosophischen Begriffsbildung; Max Rosenthal, ‘‘Tendenzen” der Ent- 
wicklung und “Gesetze”’; Kasimer Wize, Uber Kategorien; Paul Barth, Die 
Geschichte der Erziehung in soziologischer Beleuchtung, XIII; Rezension; 
Selbstanzeige. 


Ze1tscuRiFt FUR LVI, 3: W. Peters, Uber Ahnlichkeitsas- 
soziationen; Literaturbericht. 

LVI, 4: Karl Marbe, Ueber das Gedankenlesen und die Gleichférmigkeit 
des psychischen Geschehens; Max Beer, Die Abhangigkeit der Lesezeit von 
psychologischen und sprachlichen Faktoren; Hans Berger, Uber die kérper- 
lichen Ausserungen psychischer Zustande; Ernst Weber, Uber die kérperlichen 
Ausserungen psychischer Zustinde (Entgegnung); Besprechung; Literatur- 
bericht. 

LVI, 5: Georg Ries, Beitrage zur Methodik der Intelligenzpriifung; Andreas 
Voigt, Ueber die Beurteilung von Temperaturen unter dem Einfluss der Ad- 
aptation; A. Balaban, Uber den Unterschied des logischen und des Mechan- 
ischen Gedichtnisses; Literaturbericht. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, XXXV, 6: George Fonsegrive, Recherches sur la 
théorie des valeurs; Maurice Millioud, La propagation des idées: I, Les 
théories; Brugeilles, Valeur sociologique de la notion de la loi; L. Dugas, 
Un nouveau cas de paramnésie; G. Seliber, Le néo-vitalisme en Allemagne; 
Analyses et comptes rendus; Revue des périodiques. 

XXXV, 7: J. Novicow, Les bases biologiques, psychologiques et sociologi- 
ques du droit; Dr. Dromard, La sincérité du savant; George Fonsegrive, 
Recherches sur la théories des valeurs; Analyses et comptes rendus. 


REVUE DE PHILOSOPHIE, X,6: P. Rousselot, L’étre et l'esprit; J. Maritain, 
La science moderne et la raison; A. Dids, Revue critique d'histoire de la 
philosophie antique (premier article); Discussion: A propos de Duns Scot: 
Lettres de MM. S. Belmond et C. Huit; Enseignement philosophique; 
Analyses et comptes rendus; Recension des revues et chronique. 
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X, 7: G. Mennesson, La Connaissance de Dieu chez saint Bonaventure; 
C. Huit, L’ Absolu. Etude historique (dernier article); G. Bertier, L’éducation 
de la responsabilité; A. Dids, Revue critique d'histoire de la philosophie 
antique (deuxiéme article); Enseignement philosophique; Analyses et comptes 
rendus; Recension des revues et chronique. 

REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE, XVIII, 3: B. Russell, La théorie 
des types logiques; Correspondance inédite de Ch. Renouvier et de Ch. Secrétan 
(suite); H. Daudin, F. Rauh: sa psychologie de la connaissance et de l'action; 
J. Lachelier: Note sur les deux derniers arguments de Zénon d’Elée contre 
l’existence du mouvement; Guy-Grand, Le procés de la démocratie (suite); 
Supplement: Necrologie; Livres nouveaux; Revues et périodiques; Thése 
de doctorat; Congrés. 

Rivista pi Ficosorta, II, 2: Roberto Ardigd, Repetita juvant; Giovanni 
Cald, L’intelligibilita delle relazioni; G. Marchesini, La ‘“‘finzione’’ della Gius- 
tizia assoluta; Pasquale D’Ercole, L’essere evolutivo finale come tentamento 
di una nuova concezione ed orientazione del pensiero filosofico, uscente dall’ 
Hegelianismo; Luigi Amoroso, Sulle analogie fra l'equilibrio mechanico e 
l’equilibrio economico; Guido De Ruggiero, L'eclettismo francese; Alessandro 
Levi, Bibliografia Filosofica Italiana (1908-1909); Recenzioni e Cenni; Rivista 
delle Riviste; Notizie; Atti della Societa Flosofica Italiana; Libri ricevuti. 
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